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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this thesis is to analyze the topoi found in various writings on the Indian 
subcontinent, which depict Muslim mystics, the Sufis, as responsible for the conversion, 
forced or peaceful, of non-Muslim Indians to Islam. Our analysis of various 
historiographical traditions produced in the Subcontinent between the eleventh and the 
twentieth centuries, will show that this image of Sufis qua missionaries is more the result 
of socio-political considerations (legitimization of imperial order; posthumous images of 
Sufis in the eyes of different folk audiences, etc.) than the reflection of historical reality. 
This thesis also examines the processes, most of them indirect, in which Sufis were 
involved and which on the long run led to the acculturation and to the Islamization of 
certain non-Muslim groups, thus opening the way for the birth and then consolidation of a 
Muslim identity. 


RESUME 

Ce memoire examine les lieux communs, repandus dans les ecrits sur le sous-continent 
indien, qui rendent les saints des confreries mystiques musulmanes, responsables de la 
conversion, parfois forcee, souvent pacifique, de non musulmans a 1’Islam. Une analyse 
de rhistoriographie produite dans differents milieux indiens entre le onzieme et Ie 
vingtieme siecle montrera que cette image de missionaire accolee aux soufis est bien plus 
le resultat de considerations socio-politiques (legitimation de 1’ordre imperial Mogol a 
partir du 16eme siecle; images posthumes des saints soufis elaborees dans les traditions 
populaires, etc.) que le reflet d’une realite historique. Ce memoire examinera aussi les 
mecanismes, souvent mis en branle indirectement par les soufis, des processus 
d’acculturation et d’islamisation au sein de certains groupes non musulmans; des 
processus qui eventuellement conduiront chez certains a la naissance puis a la 
consolidation d’une identite islamique. 
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All words pertaining to the Islamic tradition, such as shaykh, ‘ulamd \ etc., have been 
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Words ending with a o are written with a h. 


All Persian words of Arabic origin have been transliterated as Arabic words, with the 
exception of some names: in Abu al-Fazl, for example, the Persian is written with az. 

hi most cases, plurals of Arabic and Persian words have been rendered by using an s at the 
end. 

For titles and quotations, I have tried to keep the transliteration system used by the authors: 
for example, Siyar al-Muta ’akhirin is written as Seir Mutaqherin , the way the title 
appears on the book. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Of all the issues associated with the historical development of the Subcontinent, 
none has generated more debate than the question of conversion to Islam in India. The 
polemical nature of this subject, as reflected in the works of various schools of thought, is 
both the byproduct of the events which led to the breakup of the Subcontinent and, more 
importantly, of various traditions of history writing. 

The question of conversion is at the heart of a complex of issues all of them 
connected in a way or another, to the very presence in the Subcontinent of a large number 
of people who profess the Islamic religion or call and consider themselves Muslims. 
Conversion touches upon the very identity and self-image of the area’s Muslims with 
regards to both their insertion in the Indian milieu and their Islamic heritage proper: it has 
brought to the fore the issues of roots and origins, loyalty to an environment largely non- 
Islamic in nature, population growth, national consciousness, religion as political ideology 
and relations with non-Muslims. These questions did find an echo in the ideological and 
political wrangling leading up to partition and beyond. In developments still taking place 
in the Republic of India, the rise of fundamentalist Hinduism has put into question both 
the loyalty of Indian Muslims and their Indianness. The break-up of Pakistan in 1971 and 
the concomitant birth of Bangladesh, the ethnic strife in the former country, also reflect in 


their own way, the still unresolved complex of problems associated with the convulsions 
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in the identity of the Subcontinent’s Muslim populations. These issues did not, of course, 
emerge suddenly at some point in time and made their way to the present as a result of 
happenstance. It is true that throughout various periods of Indian history, during which 
Muslims of many origins and affinities held the reigns of power, inquiries of various 
intensity and depth were carried out across the religious divide by both Hindus and 
Muslims, but it wasn’t until the arrival of the British on the Indian scene, more precisely 
until the censuses of the 1870s, that serious considerations started being given to the 
origins and growth of that other great Indian community, the Muslims. The British 
presence and the jockeying for positions of political, social, economic, and even religious 
authority it provoked, would lead to a new examination of the Muslim fact in India. 
According to Peter Hardy, after the Indian Muslims’ distinctiveness was upheld as a result 
of their being granted separate electorates, the question of their numbers became 
politicized: if Indian Muslims were the descendants of people foreign to the Subcontinent, 
then there was no reason for the British to consider India as something more than an 
aggregate of different peoples not deserving a political nationality of their own; but if on 
the contrary Indian Muslims did indeed originate from the Subcontinent, there would be 
no reason for them not to share an Indian identity with the rest of their compatriots. 1 

It is from the British period onwards that various theories purporting to explain 
conversion to Islam were actually formulated and based on two broad assumptions 
pertaining to essential characteristics of Islam already prevalent in western scholarship 
“namely that Islam is in essence a missionary religion, and that it does not, in principle. 



1 Peter Hardy, The Muslims of British India (London: Cambridge University Press, 1972), p. 69. 
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exclude the use of temporal power to encourage acceptance of it.” 2 The wide range of 
theories which circulated in historical, geographical as well as administrative 
documentation on the issue of conversion offered a large array of explanations ranging 
from the forced conversion by bigoted Muslim chieftains to the so-called “love and lust” 
theory according to which a woman marrying into the Muslim community would 
automatically be made to become a Muslim along with her offspring. 3 

The explanation of conversion which is of interest to us in this thesis is the role 
Sufis in India played in converting people to Islam. But why focus on this particular 
genus of explanation? On a strictly intellectual basis, the interest shown by recent 
scholarship on Sufism in India is in itself a good enough reason to examine the sources 
for evidence about the alleged proselytizing undertaken by Muslim mystics. More 
importantly the theories which cast Sufis in the role of missionaries for Islam are very 
much part of the ideological environment of late nineteenth century British India when 
missionaries were themselves busy trying to convert Indians to the Christian faith. 
According to Marc Gaborieau, the historians’ interest in things mystical did not actually 
start until the twentieth century and can be traced back to the nineteenth century 
controversies pertaining to the still obscure processes of conversion to Islam: to exonerate 
Muslims of the accusation of forced conversion, Sufis were credited with the role of 
peaceful missionaries. 4 


2 Peter Hardy, “Modem European and Muslim Explanations of Conversion to Islam in South Asia: A 
preliminary Survey of the Literature,” in Conversion to Islam , ed. by N. Levtzion (New York: Holmes & 
Meier Publishers, 1979), p. 75. 

3 Ibid., p. 83. On the issue of theories of conversion see, among others, Richard M. Eaton, “Approaches to 
the Study of Conversion to Islam in India”, in Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, ed. by Richard C. 
Martin (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985), pp. 106-123. 

4 Marc Gaborieau, “Introduction”, in Islam et Societe en Asie du Sud, ed. by Marc Gaborieau, Collection 
Purusartha (Paris: Editions de I’Ecole des hautes dtudes en sciences sociales, 1986), p. 13. 
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This attempt to counter the Islam qua religion of the sword theory also found 
echoes in post-partition India as Indian Muslim historians clung to the topos of the Sufi as 
peaceful missionary and as bridge between Islam and Hinduism, to account for the 
general nature of the Islamic enterprise in India. More importantly still, this explanation 
of conversion necessitates a discussion of the term itself since it is within this particular 
context that conversion assumes a dimension very close if not totally similar to the 
understanding Christian missionaries in India had of it, namely that it involved some kind 
of a spiritual change of heart which translated into the adoption of a new faith. 
Interestingly enough, even though they contain indications about the role Sufi shaykhs 
played in the emergence of a syncretistic tradition in India, the available primary sources 
say little about the mystics as proselytizers during the centuries Turko-Muslim dynasties 
ruled much of the Subcontinent. This dearth of evidence stands in sharp contrast with the 
abundance of books, articles and essays which deal with the question of conversion. 
Hardly any book on the Subcontinent does not contain a chapter or a passage dealing with 
the issue at hand; and more often than not, even in fairly recent works, especially those 
written in the Subcontinent proper, the arguments one finds are the same as those used at 
the turn of the century by British historians and administrators to account for the existence 
and growth of an indigenous Muslim community in India. 

Much has been written since M. Mujeeb stated in his seminal work, The Indian 
Muslims, that “the main agency for conversion [in India] were the mystics.” 5 The purpose 
of this study is to explore the ‘myth’ surrounding the role of missionary allegedly played 
by the Sufis. My thesis is that Sufism, or Sufis to be more precise, played a significant 


M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims (Montreal: McGill-Queens University Press, 1967), p. 22. 
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role in providing, often quite unconsciously, for a cultural milieu which, through a 
popular form of Islamic mysticism more in tune with the spiritual and especially ritual 
and votive needs of various non-Muslim groups, facilitated the contact between the latter 
and the Muslim community. To document the development of the Sufis’ enterprise in 
India, I have marshaled information obtained from the large body of historical and 
anthropological writings on the Subcontinent. There is no evidence however, except in 
certain historiographical traditions with an evident ideological bent, to support the view 
that the Sufis in the Subcontinent were actually engaged in active proselytizing for Islam. 

Chapter I of the thesis comprises a general survey of three historiographical 
traditions. The purpose of such an endeavor is to ‘probe’ different traditions of history¬ 
writing for information about the role Sufis played in the process of conversion, and to 
show the interplay between them which culminated with the advent of British rule and the 
role played by its ‘scribes’ in reinterpreting the historical memory of the Subcontinent. 
The approach here is chronological. First, the medieval Muslim tradition of history 
writing is examined, in order to 1) account for the genesis of a whole range of theories of 
conversion to Islam which put heavy emphasis on the ‘violent’ nature of the Muslim faith; 
2) show the changing roles in which the Sufis were cast in pre-Mughal and Mughal 
historical chronicles. Secondly, the literature produced in the Sufi environment will be 
studied for evidence of activity on the conversion ‘front’. The paucity of this type of 
evidence is partly offset by the insight (the pivotal image of the Sufi shaykh in the 
literature and its development through the centuries, the devotional tradition in Indian 
Sufism, the concepts of walayah, barakah, the tension between court and Sufi histories. 
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etc.) this literature gives into the adaptation of Sufism to the Indian environment. Most 
importantly though, in this section I pay special attention to the development in later 
hagiographical writings of the image of Sufis qua proselytizers for Islam. In order to 
illustrate the changes in the image of Muslim mystics from men of God to men of war, I 
have used two prototypes: Khwajah Mum al-DIn Chishtt of Ajmer, a prominent pre- 
Mughal Indian Sufi, and shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, a seventeenth century Nacjshbandi 
mystic. The third section of the chapter includes an analysis of modem history writing on 
the subject of Islam in its Indian environment. It covers a period during which much of 
the interpretation of India’s past took place in a setting extremely sensitive to imperial 
political considerations. Particular attention is paid to the work of British administrators 
cum colonial Gazetteers and the important role they played in reporting oral traditions 
which gave ‘sanctity’ to various theories pertaining to the Sufis as missionaries. This 
section also includes a discussion of post-1947 Pakistani as well as Indian-Muslim and 
Hindu nationalist historical writings with regards to the issue of conversion. The 
concluding section of chapter one explains the topos of the Sufis as active agents of 
conversion in terms of the interplay of historiographical traditions and their modem 
interpretations; it also highlights the cultic dimension of saint worship in India as it is 
reflected in Sufi literature, to the extent that it helps us introduce and understand the 
patterns of conversion in which the mystics are recognized to have played a significant, 
albeit indirect, role. 

Chapter two examines the processes which, according to modem scholarship, 
help account for the role played by Sufis in conversion to Islam in India. For this purpose, 
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we look at the data, historical and also anthropological, regarding Sufism’s insertion in its 
Indian environment, to identify possible patterns of conversion in India while taking into 
consideration various parameters such as region, historical periods and the spiritual 
affiliation of Sufi shaykhs. Emphasis will be placed upon the role played by Sufi turug or 
individual Sufis in their local milieu, to the extent that evidence seems to suggest, in a 
number of instances, a process of accommodation between certain Islamic traditions and 
the non-Muslim environment. The first section of this chapter deals with the issue of 
syncretism in the Indian environment since many believe it actually helped create a bridge 


between the Hindu and the Islamic traditions of the Subcontinent. Section two covers 


those aspects of the khangah/dargah complex which played a role in the process of 
acculturation of non-Muslim groups. Two case studies dealing with the Deccan and the 
Punjab will be undertaken in order to understand the variations in the adaptation of 
khangah/dargah complexes to different regional settings. Analysis allows us to account 
for the existence in India of two traditions within Islamic mysticism: one which catered to 
the spiritual needs of the elite, the other to those of the population at large; interestingly 
enough, it is the latter form of mysticism, the one with a more distinctly popular flavor, 
which produced the vast mystical literature in the vernaculars. Section three looks at 
Bengal in the light of studies which explain the process of conversion in terms of a highly 
syncretistic tradition, the result of the activities of people referred to as pirs in popular 
and historical traditions of the region. Section four, which concludes chapter two, 
examines one of the few recorded cases of a more or less complete adaptation of a Sufi 


and pseudo-Sufi tradition to its Indian environment, the Madari order. 
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The conclusion shows that Sufis and Sufi turug_ did have an impact, even though 
indirect, on the long processes of acculturation, conversion and islamization. More 


important though is the fact that, despite attempts at curbing it, popular culture and 
religion, some aspects of it inherited from the activities of Sufis and Sufi orders, continues 
to this day to coexist with the rituals of exoteric Islam. In other words, even though 
complete syncretism did not occur as a result of the interaction between Muslims and 
Hindus, Islam as a faith did accommodate in its midst a number of practices which are not 
to be found in orthodoxy, but which, throughout the Islamic world, have symbolized 
popular piety. 

The sources used in this thesis are numerous and diverse. For chapter one, primary 
sources consist mostly of royal chronicles and writings produced in the Sufi environment, 
such as biographies and discourses of famous holy men. For the pre-Mughal period, 
Elliot’s History of India as told by its own Historians was very useful, despite its 
shortcomings, particularly since only a relatively small number of histories and 
chronicles from this period are available in translation. Also, I have not hesitated to use 
material translated in secondary sources especially in Peter Hardy and Saleem Kidwai’s 
studies on pre-Mughal historiography. For the Timurid period, the dearth of secondary 
sources dealing with this era’s historiography is offset by the existence of a large number 
of translations of primary sources such as Abu al-Fazl ‘Allami’s Akbar Nama and ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Bada’unt’s Muntakhab al-Tawarikh. With regards to the modem period, 
secondary sources abound: from the Gazetteers to the voluminous scholarly output of 


both Western and Indo-Pakistani scholars, much is available to help the student of Indian 
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history. The second major focus of chapter one, the literary tradition of Indian mysticism, 
did not find me wanting in terms of sources both primary and secondary. Modem 
scholarship has produced a significant number of translations of both malfugat, i.e. the 
discourses of famous holy men (cf., for example, Lawrence’s translation of Faw a' id al- 
Fuad), and mystical treatises such al-Hujwirt’s Kashf al-Mahjub. Among the authors of 
modem secondary studies on Indian Sufism, three have had a great influence on my work: 
B.B. Lawrence’s articles on the functional role of Sufism in the Indian environment, and 
Carl Ernst and Richard Eaton’s seminal books on Islamic Mysticism and Muslim society 
in the Indian regions. 

For chapter two, I used mostly secondary studies, anthropological but also 
historical. Here again, a few works stand out: Asim Roy’s Islamic Syncretisdc Tradition 
in Bengal and Eaton’s Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier have been extremely useful 
in terms of their width of scope and their wealth of detail; the studies conducted by Marc 
Gaborieau, many of them based on field research, were instrumental in clarifying the 
environment in which heterodox and thoroughly indianized Sufi orders came into 
existence. Last but not least, the traditions gathered by the British Gazetteers starting from 
the late eighteenth century have been invaluable in documenting, not without bias, a 
relatively obscure aspect of popular Indian folk history. 
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CHAPTER ONE: 

A REVIEW OF HISTORICAL SOURCES 


What does the historical literature of medieval India tell us about the role played 
by the Sufis in the Indian environment? Does anything suggest their involvement in 
proselytizing activities which can thus lend credence to the nineteenth century theories 
which cast them in the role of missionaries for Islam? If not, of what use can the data 


contained in the court chronicles and the literature produced in Sufi circles be for us, 
beyond dissipating the topoi, some historically unfounded, which were used by various 
modem scholars writing on the Subcontinent? Finally, how did the interaction between 
various historiographic traditions take place and what were the ideological underpinnings 
of the results they produced, especially at the level of the interpretation of medieval 
histories by turn of the century historians? 

In order to deal with the issues presented above, we will examine the sources 
which are responsible for the genesis of the image of Sufis qua missionaries, namely royal 
chronicles, late Mughal-era hagiographies, tribal and caste traditions collected by British 
Gazetteers and contemporary works on the Subcontinent. In historiographical terms, for 
the needs of this thesis, these sources correspond respectively to court histories, works 
produced in the Sufi environment, the studies on India written by British administrators. 


and later by Indo-Pakistani historians. 
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I. The Indo-Muslim Tradition of History Writing: 


A. Pre-Mughal Historiography : 


The study of pre-Mughal historiography has attracted the attention of many 
scholars of the Indian subcontinent. The reasons behind such an interest are many. Pre- 
Mughal histories and chronicles, written by Muslims litterateurs for their patrons, were 
used extensively by the administrators cum scholars of the British colonial authority and 
later by Hindu nationalists, to paint an often unflattering picture of Turkish rule during 
the middle ages in order to unfavorably compare it, respectively, to Pax Britannica and 
pre-Islamic India. To this day, books continue to be written about the intolerant nature of 
Islam in India, using the historical data provided by chroniclers such as ‘Isami, Bar&ni 
and ‘AfTf, etc. And this, even though scholarship during the past two decades has 
managed to discredit the authoritativeness of the information available in medieval 
Muslim historiography in the process of reconstructing the portrait of life in India during 
the period in question. 

In his Historians of Medieval India , published in 1960, Peter Hardy has devoted 
himself to challenging the view, prevalent amidst some modem student historians of 
Indian history, which made it logical for them to regard the statements made by medieval 
chroniclers as wholly acceptable and true descriptions of society in Medieval India. 6 The 
fact that these ‘statements’ referred to by Hardy were actually used by historians is an 
issue to be dealt with later on in this thesis. What concerns us here is to study its 


6 Peter Hardy, Historians of Medieval India; Studies in Indo-Muslim Historical Writing (London: Luzac & 
Company Ltd., 1960), p. 122. 
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relevance to our subject matter. As such, medieval chronicles reveal very little about the 
Sufis and their impact on the Indian environment, but they tell us quite a lot about 
historiography itself, its idioms and the factors which have influenced its genesis. 

The first factor to influence history writing during this period has to do with the 
historiographical tradition within which the chroniclers of the Sultanate wrote. With 
regards to medieval pre-Mughal India, Hardy speaks of a tradition of history writing in 
which chroniclers made no attempt to examine the reliability of their sources and where 
the beneficial discipline of hadith criticism was absent, something which explains the 
presence of miraculous elements such as dreams and visions. 7 

Also, history writing in pre-Mughal India was not an independent intellectual 
discipline, but occupied an essentially subordinate role in Muslim intellectual life. 8 In 
other words, the role of the historians was not necessarily that of reporting what they saw 
around them in terms of changes and upheavals at all levels of society, much like today’s 
social historians, but rather to depict the deeds and adventures of those in power, those to 
whom medieval works were originally intended. 

Some historians, such as Barant (d. after 1358), author of the Tarikh-i Fimz Shahi 
(completed around 1357-58), chose to try to educate his would-be kingly readers about 
what it took to be a proper ruler. Others, like Amir Khusrau (d. 1325), poet and historian, 
wrote about the past for aesthetic purposes 9 in order to excite the emotions and the 



7 Peter Hardy, “Some Studies in pre-Mughal Muslim Historiography,” in Historians of India, Pakistan & 
Ceylon, ed. by C.H. Philips (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 119. This decline in the critical 
standards of Muslim historiography finds its origins, according to Hardy, in “the upthrust of Persian culture” 
in the eastern Muslim world, ibid. See also p. 117. 

* Ibid., p. 125. 

9 Hardy, Historians of Medieval India , p. 92 
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imagination of those who lived within the confines of the ruling elite, by exalting their 
deeds and military prowess, as well as those of their predecessors in the seat of Delhi. 


The nature of the clientele to which the writings were addressed, the personal 


circumstances of the historians many of whom wrote “in the enjoyment or in the 
expectation of royal patronage;” 10 the prejudices that some of them, such as Barani, had 


vis-a-vis non-Muslims and those not well-bom, led them to use a distinctive idiom in 


which exaggeration of events for the sake of glorification played a very important role. 
Thus, in one of his diwans, Ghurrat al-Katnal , Amir Khusrau talks of Hindus “pounded 
into bits under the feet of elephants,” of Muslims whose swords were “rusty with the 
blood of the Hindus,” of “images of Brahma [...] broken into pieces, and [their] fragments 
distributed amongst the officers, with orders to throw them down at the gate of the masjid 
on their return.” 11 Juzjani (d. between 1266-87), a central Asian emigre to India, who 
chronicled the beginning of the Sultanate in the mid-thirteenth century, uses the same 
idiom: “in the cold season of that year, the Sultan came into Hindustan and sent that 
refractory race to hell, and carried on Holy war as prescribed by the canons of Islam, and 
set a river of blood of these people flowing .” “ 

It is no wonder that these topoi of Muslim rulers sending thousands to their death, 
smashing and destroying idols and temples, would resurface in full force a few centuries 
later and fuel a controversy concerning the nature of Turkish rule in India. Suffice it to say 


10 Ibid., p. 112. 

11 Sir H.M. Elliot, The History of India as told by its own Historians, the Muhammadan Period, edited by 
John Dowson, vol. HI, (London: Triibner and co., 1867-77), pp. 539, 542. 

12 Minhaj al-DIn Juzjant, Tabagat-i Ndsirt, translated by Major H.G. Raverty, vol. I (New Delhi: Oriental 


Books Reprint Corporation, 1970), pp. 482-483 [emphasis mine], Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, according to 


JuzjanT, converted “thousands of idol-temples into masjids, and captured so many of the cities of 


Hindustan,” ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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here that, whatever the chroniclers’ differences , 13 whether they wrote panegyrics, didactic 
or general histories, they were serving one clientele, the rulers of Delhi and one class, that 
of the courtiers and hangers-on who gravitated around the center of power . 14 

The idiom, by its very nature, does not allow for a descriptive analysis of the 
social and economic conditions prevalent in India at that time, beyond that which is 
important to the elaboration of what Hardy calls the “res gestce of the politically 
prominent members of a group united by ties of common faith .” 15 This explains the 
paucity of information about the way the inhabitants of the Subcontinent conducted the 
multifaceted aspects of their lives. For Kidwai, if one is to leam about “the life of the 
common people” one has to turn to the maktubat and malfugat genre of Sufi literature, 
since “it was the mystic missionary who came into contact with the ordinary people, not 
the courtier .” 16 


13 Saleem M. Kidwai in his study [“Three Historians of the Sultanate Period” (Montreal: McGill University, 
unpublished M.A. Thesis, 1980)] of three medieval Indian historians, Juzjant, Barant, ‘AfTf, does, among 
other things, point out the differences between them with regards to their attitude towards non-Muslims in 
general and Hindus in particular. Whereas Juzjant failed to even notice “the social, intellectual or religious 
life of the Hindus”, and while Barant made the Hindus “the scapegoat for his own frustrations”, “‘AfTf no 
longer exhibits the self-confidence to be able to ignore or abuse them,” pp. 140-143. 

14 According to Peter Hardy in his Historians of Medieval India, one of the principle motives for Muslim 
historical writing was “to serve the cause of true religion, namely Islam,” p.113. This concern with the 
Islamic world order, in Hardy’s eyes, explains 1) the “almost exclusive concentration on the deeds of 
Muslims in Hindustan and the lack of interest in things non-Islamic,” 2) the fact that “the past is observed 
through religious spectacles,” 3) “their disinclination for facts in all their detail and in all their manifold 
variety," pp. 114-115. This ‘essenrialist’ assessment of Sultanate Muslim historiography has drawn 
criticism on the part of Kidwai. For him, the vision of Muslim historians was dictated more by their 
belonging to a class whose destiny was intertwined with that of the Sultanate, than by their Islamic world 
view, Kidwai, “Three Historians of the Sultanate Period,” pp. 158-159. Furthermore, their constant use of a 
religious idiom is, according to Kidwai, “a useful cliche to make whatever they said or did a little more 
acceptable,” p. 159. For Kidwai, then, Muslim history writing in the Sultanate period is more the reflection 
of the ideology of a class than the manifestation of a concern for an Islamic world order. Kidwai’s 
assessment is corroborated by the fact that in Juzjant’s Tabagat-i Nasiri, every confrontation he describes 
involves an ‘army of Islam’ against ‘infidels,’ even though the infidels, in his work, often referred to 


Muslims who opposed the sovereign he, Juzjant, was serving, p.36. 

15 Hardy, Historians of Medieval India, p. 114. 

16 Kidwai, “Three Historians,” p. 47, [emphasis mine]. It is interesting within this framework to notice the 


use of the term missionary, the very topos our research paper intends to ‘investigate’. 
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The chronicles do, however, contain references about Sufi shaykhs, especially 
those of the Chishti silsilah, but not the kind of evidence which would provide us with 


insight into the role played by the mystics in the society of the period, especially with 
regards to their interaction with non-Muslims. Thus one finds numerous references in the 
Tarikh of Barani, to Nizam al-Din Auliya’ (d.1325) the fourth and undoubtedly most 
reputed shaykhs of the Chishti order. To explain ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji’s (1296-1316) 
success, Barani points out the presence, in his realm, of Nizam al-Din whose “ barakah 
enlightened the faithful.” 17 Such high esteem for the shaykh is understandable since 
Barani was one of his lay disciples. The same applies to Amir Khusrau, another disciple 
of Nizam al-Din, who praises his shaykh in his historical works. 

In earlier histories, such as the Tabaqat-i Nasiri , written before the firm 


establishment of the Chishti silsilah in India, references to non-Indian Sufis can also be 


found. Juzjani mentions for example the intention of Sultan Ghiyas al-Din Balban (1266- 
87) to be buried at the khanqah of Abu Yazid al-Bistami 18 and relates his meeting with a 
Sufi Mu‘in al-Din Ushi who affirms his being member of the army which defeated 
Ajmer’s king Rae Pithora. 19 As for ‘Afif (d. early 14th century), his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi 
(the same title as Barani’s, written half a century later), even though wanting in details 
about Sufis, does provide information about the state of mysticism during the reign of the 
third Tughlug dynast, Firuz Shah (1351-88). The introduction of the book is couched in 


17 Paraphrased by Hardy, Historians of Medieval India, p.34. 

18 Juzjani, Tabaqat-i Nasiri. vol I, pp. 419-420. 


19 Ibid., pp. 465-466. As Currie notes, this Mu’in al-Din is not the famous saint of Ajmer because the latter 


is not known to have had any connection with that town, P.M. Currie, The Shrine and Cult ofMu'in al-Din 


Chishti of Ajmer (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 41, footnote #31. 
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Sufi terminology 20 and the manaqib style he adopted to describe the life of Sultans, even 
though it is usually reserved to Sufis, indicates what Hardy calls the “strong Sufi 
undertones of medieval Indo-Muslim historical writing.” - Thus, in the Tarikh-i Firuz 
Shahi , ‘Afif casts Firuz Shah into the role of a devotee of Sufis, refers to his pilgrimage 
to Ajodhan, resting place of Farid al-DIn Ganj-i Shakar (d. 1265), a famous Punjabi pir of 
the Chishti order; and last, but not least, mentions the sanction received by the sultan 
when he ascended to the throne from the Sufis assembled in his company. 23 

This developing trend of mixing sainthood and politics and of considering Sufis as 
purveyors of political authority, which is very much in evidence in the Mughal era, can 
already be seen building-up in the Sultanate period. The devotion shown to Nizam al-Din 
Auliya’ and the important role he was made to play as the guarantor of Muslim rule in 
India can clearly be seen in the verse of the poet Tsami who, writing a quarter of a century 


after the saint’s death, said in his Futuh al-Salatjn that 


“He [Nizam al-DTn] was one of the friends of God 
Through whom the realm of Hindostan was maintained 
First that man of wise dominion 

Set out from Delhi to another kingdom (the next world) 
After this that city and country were ruined; 

Discord prevailed in that realm.” 24 


20 Kidwai, “Three Historians,” p. 127. 

21 Hardy, Historians of Medieval India , p. 41. 

22 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi translated in Elliot, The History of India as told by its own Historians. Vol. DU., p. 
282. More on Farid al-DTn Ganj-i Shakar below. 

23 “But the divine approval of the succession of Firoz Shah was from the first made known by means of the 
Shaykhs, because in attaining royalty the mode of its acquisition is an important point. Sometimes when an 
elder is about to quit the world, he authoritatively places one of his disciples, and hands over to him his 
prayer carpet, with the religious garment, and is highly honored among Shaykhs,” Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi 
translated in Elliot, The History of India as told by its own Historians, vol. EH, pp. 275-276 [emphasis 


mine]. 

24 Quoted in Simon Digby, “The Sufi Shaikh as a Source of Authority in Medieval India,” in Islam et 
Societe en Asie du Sud, edited by Marc Gaborieau (Paris: Editions de FEcole des hautes etudes en sciences 


sociales, collection Purusatha, 1986), p. 63 [emphasis mine]. 
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In short, one can sense the growing influence of the Chishti silsilah in India and 
the reverence shown to its ptrs by rulers and courtiers alike, but the historians of the Delhi 
Sultanate offer no details about the role they actually played in their Indian environment. 


B. Mughal-period Historiography : 


The era ushered in by the successful invasion of India by the Kabul-based Zahir al- 
Din Babur (1526-1530) is quite different from the previous one, particularly with regards 
to the position given to the Sufis in the historiography of the period. In it, the 
representation of Sufis is mostly the result of a retrospective evaluation of their actions 
and behavior which are then made to conform with the political reality of the new age. 
The Sufis in Mughal-period works occupy an important place in the drama which 
revolves around the figures of Timurid emperors and regional dynasts. This helps explain 
the frequency with which Sufis, their shrines and institutions are mentioned in various 
dynastic histories: reference to them is not anymore the result of humble devotion to the 
pirs of the age such as Amir Khusrau’s to Nizam al-Din Auliya’, but more the result of 
the Sufis’ assumption of new roles, especially on the always fertile front of legitimization 
of political power. 25 

In the words of Carl Ernst, “with the expansionist policy initiated by Akbar (1556- 
1605), the Mughuls asserted their dominion over the entire subcontinent as a world 



25 This increase in the ‘visibility’ and ‘political’ importance of Sufis in historical works is paralleled by 
developments which occurred as early as the late fourteenth century', in the literature produced in the Sufi 
environment, especially in biographies which elevated to unprecedented heights the position of deceased 
Sufis, thus leading to the emergence of very lively cults around their figure. This phenomenon will be 
studied in detail in the following section of this chapter. Suffice it to say here that, during the Mughal 
period, distinction between dynastic histories and many Sufi biographies became blurred, to the extent that 
they both had a high degree of political content: in other words, more often than not, Sufis were made to 
appear as an essential component of imperial or local dynastic rule. 
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imperial gesture;” 26 a policy which had to be legitimized both in the eyes of 
contemporaries and those of posterity. This “charismatic character of kingship” says 
Abdur Rashid about Akbar, “not only required military power to build it up, but academic 
propaganda to sustain it.” 27 The Sufis would therefore be cast by historians into the role of 
legitimizes of rule, whether consciously through their association or their descendants 
with royal benefactors, or, retrospectively, by means of a rewriting of history which 
features them as active supporters of political causes. Thus, very much like the authors of 
Tabaqat in other areas of the Islamic world, it is not surprising to find ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Bada’un! and Abu al-Fazl, two contemporaries of Akbar, devote more or less a large 
sections of their historical works to the lives of Sufis and men of religion: the third and 
final volume of the former’s Muntakhab al-Tawarikh is described by the author as a 
biographical account “of some of the holy men of the age.” 28 

The close relationship between the Timurids and Sufis could be said to have 
started with Babur, the founder of the dynasty and a devotee of the Naqshbandi shaykh 
‘Ubaydallah Ahrar (d. 1490). 29 His grandson, Akbar, became a devotee of shaykh Salim 
Chishti undoubtedly as a result of the miraculous influence the latter had on the birth, in 
the town of Sikri, of Akbar’s son Salim, the Jahangir (1605-1627) of history; an episode 
described in glowing terms by Abu al-Fazl as the “auspicious moment the unique pearl 


26 Carl W. Ernst, Eternal Garden: Mysticism, History, and Politics at a South Asian Sufi Center (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1992), p. 90. 

27 Abdur Rashid, “The Treatment of History by Muslim Historians in Mughal Official and Biographical 
Works,” in Historians of India, Pakistan & Ceylon , ed. by C.H. Philips (London: Oxford University Press, 
1961), p. 147. 

28 ‘Abd al-Qadir Bada’uni, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh , translated by Sir Wolseley Haig, vol. EH (Patna: 
Academica Asiatica, 1973), p.l. 

29 Hamid Algar, “A Brief History of the Naqshbandi Order,” in Naqshbandis: Historical Developments and 
Present Situation of a Muslim Mystical Order , ed. by Marc Gaborieau et al., (Istanbul: Editions ISIS, 1990), 
pp. 13, 16. 
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emerged from the shell of the womb.” 30 Akbar’s descendants would in their turn continue 
his close association with the Chishti order and, especially, with the shrine and saintly 
figure of Mu’Tn al-Din Chishti (d. 1236), the founder of that order in India, who ended up 
playing, or rather was made to play a larger than life role in various dynastic histories. In 
Muhammad ‘Arif Qandah art’s account of Jahangir’s birth in his Tarikh-i Akbari 
(completed in 1580), shaykh Salim’s role is all but eliminated to the benefit of Mu‘in al- 


Din Chishti: “his [i.e. Akbar’s] pure heart and noble mind”, says Qandahari, 

“were turned inwards and in consequence of this purity he 
made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Qutb-ul-Qutabi Khwaja 
Muinuddin Chishti in his dream and he paid full attention and due 
reverence to that paradise like tomb. On Sunday, 26th of Ramazan/ 

15th of March, of the aforesaid year he went for the pilgrimage. He 
stayed there for ten days and then left for Agra [...] Then he offered 
prayers for a son which was the object of his dream. When the saint 
appeared in his dream he was assured that his cherished desire would 
be fulfilled. So in an auspicious hour, on Wednesday the 17th Rabi‘ul- 
Awwal, A.H. 977/31st August, 1569, the blessed Muhammad Salim Mirza 
was bom in the town of Fatehpur Sikri.” 31 

Mu‘In al-Din’s imprint on history was not to be limited to the role of the person 
who made possible the continuation of Akbar’s dynasty, he was also enlisted as a 
purveyor of victories, whether for Akbar 32 or Shah Jahan ( 1628-58). 33 Finally, the city of 


Ajmer, the resting place of the saint became an integral part of an Indian sacred geography 



30 Abu al-Fazl ‘Allami, Akbar Nama, translated by H. Beveridge, vol. EL, (New Delhi: Ess Ess Publications, 
1979), p. 503. 

31 Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari, Tarikh-i Akbari, annotated and translated by Tasneem Ahmad (Delhi: 
Pragati Publications, 1993), p. 151. In a footnote the translator and editor of the book notes that Sikri had 
not yet been renamed Fatehpur, p. 153. 

32 “[The emperor] reached Ajmir to pay homage at the shrine of Muinuddin Chishti by whose reverence 
victories were being achieved and prayed for the success in the expedition also,” ibid., pp. 208-209. 

33 “At the time of his earlier conquest of the Rana, His Majesty had made a vow that he would build a 
mosque near that illuminated tomb but its fulfillment was obstructed due to disorder in the country. He now 
fulfilled that vow and ordered a mosque of marble to be constructed to the west of the mausoleum of His 
Holiness,” Inayat Khan, Shahjahan Nama, ed. by W.E. Begley & Z.A. Desai (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1990), p. 15. 
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whose very existence lends legitimacy to various aspects of the imperial enterprise. It was 
thus turned into an important place of pilgrimage to which Mughal emperors flocked on 
their way to a military campaign, 34 or on their return from a victorious battle, 35 or for 
simple devotion. 36 The shrine complex itself also becomes a site vested with political 
importance as Akbar, according to Bada’um “introduced Man Singh [a Rajput chieftain], 
son of Bhagvan Das, into the burial place of the saint Mu‘in [...] and treating him with 
kindness, and showing him the greatest favor, presented him with a robe of honor, and a 
horse with all its appointments, and ordered him to proceed to the hostile district of 
Kokanda and Kombalmir.” 37 Furthermore, in Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, Bada’uni, while 
presenting the biography of one shaykh Ya‘gub of Kashmir, places Ajmer in relationship 
with Kashmir, the northernmost region of Akbar’s realm, in a rhetorical image which has 
a definite political, if not imperial connotation. Addressing Akbar, Bada’uni says that “the 
ambition and the object of me, your well-wisher, is that you will strive to help me in all 
matters, worldly and spiritual, so that when I go to Ajmir I may remember that the name 
of the place rhymes with Kashmir inasmuch as each delightful place is the pivot of one of 
the two axes, or rather the two extremities, north and south, of the axis, which extends in 
either direction” 1 * Even at the time of Aurangzeb (1658-1707), Ajmer continued to have 



34 


...the Emperor [Akbar] determined on a pilgrimage to Ajmir intending to pray for assistance in the 
conquest of Bengal,” Bada’um. Muntakhab al-Tawarikh , vol. II, p. 174. 

35 In the case of Akbar, this involved a now famed pilgrimage on foot: “As, at the commencement of this 
great enterprise, he had vowed that after the achievement of victory he would go on foot to the shrine of 
Khwaja MuTnu-d-din Cisti in Ajmir, he, when he returned from the fort, in accordance with his vow, walked 
back to the camp,” Abu al-Fazl ‘Allami, Akbar Name , vol. II, p. 476. 

36 “His Majesty [Shah Jahan] reached that revered city and encamped in the palace on the foot of the 
Amasagon lake. Towards the close of the day, he set out on foot from his pavilion to the sepulcher of the 
saintly Khwaja. After performing the customary rites and reciting the opening chapter of the Holy Qur’an, 
he distributed 10,000 rupees among the poor and indigent who resided at the glorious shrine,” Inayat Khan, 
Shahjahan Nama , p. 195. 

37 Bada’uni. Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. U, pp. 232-233. 


38 


Bada’unT, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh , vol. HI, p. 207 [emphasis mine].. 
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a psycho-political value for the emperor of Hindustan: as the author of Seir Mutaqherin 
reports, since “Adjmir was a province that adjoined to the territory of the capital, and it 
contained a vast number of tombs and monuments of ancient and holy personages, it was 
thought indecent to commit it to any but a Mussulman attached to the emperor.” 39 

The idea of sacred geography associated with the shrines of important Sufis is not 
the monopoly of North India however. During the reign of Aurangzeb, who spent a good 
part of his life to expand and maintain his realm in the south of the country, the Deccan 
becomes the locus of an imperial drama, of a sacred geography with important 
implications at the level of political legitimization. Saqi Musta‘id Khan, in his Maasir-i- 
‘Alamgiri, mentions those Deccani Sufis, such as the Chishtis Burhan al-Dln Gharfb (d. 
1337) and Sayyid Muhammad Gtsu Daraz (d. 1422), “many of whom,” he notes, “were 


followers of Nizamuddtn Aulia.” 4 On another occasion, the author talks about 


Aurangzeb’s visit to Gtsu Daraz’s shrine complex in Gulbarga, and it is the same city he 
visits following the capture of a string of forts in the Deccan. 41 One also finds Sufis in this 
region cast in the role of providers of military success. Aurangzeb is thus foretold about 
his future victory over the enemy, by one of the sons of Gtsu Daraz who, the chronicle 
notes, had been appointed successor at the saint’s own tomb by the emperor: following 
the realization of the saint’s protection, the emperor “by way of showing gratitude for the 


9 Seid Gholam Hossein Khan, Seir Mutaqherin, translated by Mota Manus, vol. I (Lahore: Oriental 
Publishers and Booksellers, 1975), p. 231. 

40 Saqi Musta'id Khan, Maasir-i ‘Alamgtri, translated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar (Calcutta: Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1947), p. 145.. 

41 Ibid., p. 150. 
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wonderful victory,” sent ten thousand rupees “to the blessed tomb for the poor and the 
attendants.” 42 


The information discussed above is indicative of the fact that during the Mughal 
period various shrines, whether Ajmer in the North or Gulbarga in the Deccan, were an 
integral part of imperial legitimacy. This increased political visibility of the shrines is, as 
we shall show in the following section, paralleled by similar developments taking place in 
Sufi literature, especially in biographies of Sufi shaykhs, where the tendency was to 
“stress the fact of holiness rather than its content;” 43 and this ‘fact of holiness’, when 


considered within the framework of a ‘world imperial gesture’ recast the Sufis in the role 
of holy warriors or proselytizers for Islam. 

Thus references to Sufis as proselytizers appear in various histories of the Mughal 
period, whether in Timurid chronicles or in those of various regional dynasties. Bada’uni 
writes of a shaykh Da’ud of Chati that “few days passed on which Hindus, to the number 
of fifty to a hundred, more or less (or each day), did not come with their families and 
kindred to pay their respect to that holy man, receiving the higher honor of conversion to 
Islam, and obtaining instruction in the faith." 44 Despite the highly improbable number of 
‘fifty to a hundred’ Hindus converted every day by the shaykh 45 one might surmise that 
the peculiar portrait of a Sufi saint as proselytizer presented by Bada’um is yet another 
image which fits neatly in an age where saints were already associated with imperium. 


Saqi Musta'id Khan, Maasir-i ‘Alamgfri, p. 197. The presence of the 'poor and the attendants’ seems to 


indicate the existence at that time of a lively cult similar at Gulbarga to the one at Ajmer. 
43 Ernst, Eternal Carden, p. 87. 



Bada’uni, Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, vol. Ill, p.57 [emphasis mine]. 

Something, notes the editor of the Muntakhab, which would have resulted in more or less 15,000 converts 


a year! 
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‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti’s 

Salar Mas‘ud, the alleged 

The Sufis of the Mir’at-i 

Turkish thrust into India 

‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti 

helped the sultan in his 

expedition against Somnat, home of a famous Hindu temple: “the Khwaja, though he was 

seventy years old,” continues the author, “set out with some danveshes and when he 

arrived made war upon the pagans and the idolaters with all his sacred soul." 4,1 The most 

interesting account in the Mir'at, though, concerns the reconstruction and the revisiting of 

Mu‘in al-Din Chishti’s arrival to India: 

“After the death of Mas‘ud, Muzaffar Khan died also. The unbelievers 
drove his descendants from Ajmir, and re-established their idols; and 
idolatry again reigned over the land of India. Things remained in this 
state for 200 years; but after that time that chief of holy men, the venerable 
Khwaja Mu‘in al-Din of Chisht, was walking round the Ka 'ha, when a 
voice reached him from the other world directing him to go to Medina. 
Upon his arrival there, the Prophet (the peace of God, and rest be upon 
him!) appeared to him and said : “The Almighty has entrusted the country 
of India to thee. Go thither and settle in Ajmir. By God’s help, the faith of 
Islam shall, by thy piety and that thy followers be spread in that land”. 
Through the power of his religious faith, he persuaded Ajpal Jogi, who 
was Pithaura’s [Ajmer’s Rajput ruler] spiritual guide, to become his 
disciple [...] Khwaja Mu‘in al-Din, of Chisht, through the powerful 
assistance of his prayers, brought the whole of India into the hands of 
Kutbu-d din Aibak [...] Since that time [that of his death] no unbeliever 
has ruled the land of India." 49 



A more belligerent attitude is displayed by the Sufis in 
Mir’at-i Mas'udi, a Jahangir-era histo-biography of legendary 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazna and hero of a popular geste. 
Mas'udi are portrayed as having participated in the original 
under Sultan Mahmud Subktigin in the eleventh century. 46 
relates that a Sufi, a Khwajah Abu Muhammad of Chisht, 



46 Elliot, The History of India as told by its own Historians, vol. II, p. 525. 

47 Ibid., p. 525[emphasis mine], 

48 Elliot, The History of India as told by its own Historians, vol. II , p. 548 [emphasis mine]. See below 
(section B) the genesis of this image in Sufi literature. 
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Even though Sultanate period histories as well as the literature produced in the 
Sufi environment offer very little in terms of information concerning Mu‘in al-Dtn’s life 


and wanderings around the Muslim world (see below, section B), the author of Mir'at-i 
Mas'udi turns Ajmer’s chief saint into an active participant in the fath of India: from 
being the center of imperial devotion, he becomes, following a divine injunction, 
associated with the very establishment of ‘Muslim’ rule in the country. 

This rewriting of history can also be seen at work at the regional level in various 
parts of India. Local dynasts, in the Deccan for example, commissioned historians to write 
chronicles of their reigns; chronicles which often reflected, consciously and 
unconsciously, both imperial considerations and the concomitant need to find a firm basis 
for the legitimacy of their rule. Sufis, of course, were not to be spared as they figure 
prominently in various historical works. 

A notable example is Abu al-Qasim Firishta, a Persian-born courtier and historian 
who lived in the court of the ‘ Adil Shahis of Bijapur at the end of the sixteenth and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries. Firishta’s Tarikh-i Firishta , essentially a history of 
India’s main Muslim dynasties, shows very well how the past can be revisited to highlight 
one’s patron’s political concerns. In keeping with his desire to compile “a history of the 
conquest of Islam in India” and to give “some account of the holy personages who have 
flourished in this country,” 49 one finds Sufis, here again, in the role of king-makers and 
legitimizes of imperial rule. Thus, Firishta enlists the services of no other than Nizam al- 
Din Auliya’, the most famous of Delhi’s Chishti shaykhs, whose disciples spread the 


49 Abu al-Qasim Firishta Tarikh-i Firishta, translated by John Briggs as the History of the Rise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India , vol. 1 (Calcutta: Editions Indian, 1966), p. xlii. The connection between 
military expansion and sainthood could not have been put more succinctly. 
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teachings of the order to various parts of the Subcontinent. In his account of the founder 
of the Bahmani dynasty ‘Ala’ al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah (1347-58), Firishta writes “that 
on his accession the King distributed four hundred pounds weight of gold, and one 
thousand pounds of silver, in charity, in the name of Nizam-ood-Deen Oulia, who 
predicted his good fortune.” 50 Firishta also reports that a later Bahmani sultan, Mujahid 
Shah (1375-78), “made a pilgrimage to Dowlutabad, in order to pay his devotions at the 
tomb of Sheikh Boorhan-ood-Deen,” a direct spiritual descendant of Nizam al-Din 
Auliya, and one of the most important Chishti pirs of the Deccan. 51 The visit is followed 
by the sultan choosing shaykh Zayn al-Din Shirazi (d. 1369), Burhan al-Din’s successor, 
as “spiritual guide.” ~ Here, the fact that Zayn al-Din Shirazi had died five years prior to 
the Mujahid Shah’s coronation 53 does not seem to have mattered much, since the point 
was to emphasize the sovereign’s devotion to the Sufis. Another such historical 
discrepancy appears in a story related by the author, concerning the myth of the founding 
of two Deccani cities, Zaynabad and Burhanpur, which carry the names of the two 
previously named Sufis. The foundation of these two cities which belonged to the 
Deccani kingdom of Khandesh is said to have been ordered by shaykh Zayn al-Din 


50 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 180 [emphasis mine]. Two comments are in order here: the casting of the beginning of 
the Bahmani kingdom in such a positive light is not surprising on the part of Firishta since his Bijapuri 
patrons headed a Bahmani empire successor-state; second, this account by Firishta is not his since it is 
drawn from royal traditions circulating at his time. On this topic see Emst p. 333 , endnote # 56. 

51 Firishta, Tarikh-i Firishta, vol. II, p. 204. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Emst, Eternal Garden, p. 204. 
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Shirazi when he met the Farugi Sultan, Nasir Khan (1399-1437): 54 an improbable event 
since the saint had died thirty years before the sultan’s accession to power in 1399. 55 

The retrospective association of early Sufis, especially those of the Chishti order, 
with dynastic foundation myths is just another example among many 56 used by historians 
to bolster the legitimacy of their patrons. Despite the fact that various dynasties, regional 
and national, had at the time of the Mughals embraced Sufis and their shrines, or became 
murids of their spiritual descendants, and despite the apparent acceptance 57 by some 
shrines of the largesse of royal benefactors, the Sufis enlisted by chroniclers as king¬ 
makers are depicted in a different light by the literature produced in the Sufi 


environment. 


This difference can be seen for example in the account given by Firishta about a 

confrontation which took place between Zayn al-Din Shiraz! and the second Bahmani 

ruler, Muhammad Shah (1358-75). According to the Bijapuri historian, when the shaykh 

refused to declare his allegiance to the sultan, the latter 

“commanded him to quit the city [i.e., Daulatabad]. The Sheikh 
obeyed and repairing to the tomb of Sheikh Boorhan-ood-Deen, 
seated himself thereon, and exclaimed, “Whence is the man who 
dares to drive me hence?” The King, admiring his resolution 
repented of his conduct, and sent [a] verse to him [...] The Sheikh 
replied, that if Mohamed Shah Ghazy would, like his father, promote 
the observance of the holy ordinances, [...] no one would be dearer to 
him [...] Mohamed Shah was so pleased with the appellation of Ghazy, 
given him by the Sheikh, that he commended it to be hereafter added 
to his titles.” 58 



“The moment that this news [the fall of a fortress in the hands of the sultan] reached Sheikh Zein-ood- 
Deen of Dowlutabad, tutelary saint of the family , he proceeded towards Kandeish to congratulate Mullik 
Nuseer on his success against the infidels," Firishta, Tarifch-i Firishta, Vol. IV, p. 175 [emphasis mine]. 

55 Ernst, Eternal Garden, p. 210. 


57 


See for example ibid., pp. 208, 211. 


See for example, ibid., pp. 201-226. 

58 Firishta, Tarikh-i Firishta, vol. II, p. 201. 
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Hidayat al-Qulub, a malfuz of the shaykh compiled by one of his disciples in the 
middle of the 14th century, gives an altogether different version of the same event where 
no mention is made of the title ghazt allegedly bestowed on the sultan by Zayn al-Din 
Shirazi. 59 As Ernst puts it, “the royal version ends by having the Sufi legitimize the 
authority of the King, though the Sufi felt no need to mention this in the malfuzat; Zayn 
al-Din’s own story suggests that the opposition between him and the sultan remained 


unresolved; 


,60 


The sampling of stories presented above about the Sufis as friends of the rulers 
and as adjuncts to Islam’s expansion in India is paralleled by the appearance as early as 
the late fourteenth century of hagiographies which also present the early shaykhs as 
proselytizers for Islam. 


II. The Literature of the Sufi Environment, its Authenticity and Significance : 


Does the literature produced in the Sufi milieu supply us with the information 
which can make up for that which is lacking in chronicles and other historical works? 
How much credence can be given to statements such as Annemarie Schimmel’s that “the 
islamization of the subcontinent owes largely to the incessant activities of Sufi saints”? 61 
Any form of inquiry directed at the literature produced in the Sufi milieu and aiming at 
clarifying the alleged role played by the mystics in the conversionary process is bound to 


59 

60 



61 


Ernst, Eternal Garden , pp. 213-214. 

Ibid., p. 214. 

Annemarie Schimmel, “Turk and Hindu: A Poetical Image and its Application to Historical Fact," in 
Islam and Cultural Change in the Middle Ages , ed. by Speros Vryonis, Jr. (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1975), p. 121. 
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encounter a number of problems related both directly and indirectly to the twin concepts 
of credibility and authenticity. The body of writing produced by the Sufis is no less prone 
to reflect ideological partis pris than that of the chroniclers and historians reviewed in the 
previous section. Often, considerations specific to the institutional workings of the Sufi 
milieu - the necessity to uphold and maintain a shaykh's reputation, animosities among 
different silsilahs , rivalries between branches of the same order, etc - heavily influence 
the content of these writings, so that historical reality becomes blurred. In the same vein, 
one should not underestimate the importance of the ideological pressures exerted by the 
political sphere on things mystical; and if the Sufis of the pre-Mughal era, or at least the 
Chishtis among them, maintained a healthy distance between themselves and the centers 
of political power, 62 in the Timurid period distinctions between the ‘court of the Sufis’ 
and that of the dynasts becomes difficult to establish. It is during this period that Sufi 
literature offers the clearest example of the convergence of its interests with those of 
political power. 

The problem associated with credibility and authenticity is made even more acute 
by the very nature of the literature at hand. The discourses ( malfuzat ) of important 
shaykhs collected by their close disciples, and, more importantly, biographies and 
biographical dictionaries ( tadhkirat ), suffer at various degrees from peculiar problems. 
“Hagiographia,” says Trimingham, “is simply biography designed, and consequently 
distorted, to serve the cult of saints. It forms an essential aspect of any study of the orders 
since these qualities, deeds, and manifestations are real to the believers, but they obscure 


62 On the Suhrawardi order’s ‘cozy’ relations with political power, see K.A. Nizami, “ The Suhrawardi 
Silisilah and its Influence on Medieval Indian Politics,” in Medieval India Quarterly, Vol. HI, nos. 1&2, 
July-October 1957, pp. 109-149. 
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the historical personality.” 63 Trimingham’s comments are important on two accounts, but 
need to be qualified at yet another level: first, they bring to the fore the historians’ 
responsibility in sifting through data in order to separate for posterity, what is true from 
what is the byproduct of legend and unbridled piety; second, they point out the 
phenomenological aspect of hagiographies by emphasizing the role they play in the eyes 
of the devotees, a very important point when we shall consider later on in this 
investigation, the functional role of sainthood in the Indian context; third, despite the 
problems inherent to them, these sources do provide us with invaluable information about 
the politics and the society of the period during which they were written. 

Malfugat and tadhkirat were sensitive to developments occurring both in society 
at large and within the orders: tensions between Sufis and sultans 64 and tensions within 
different Sufi silsilahs. 65 But by and large, as a number of scholars have pointed out, 
actual references in early Sufi literature, whether malfugat or tadhkirat , to conversion or 
to non-Muslims for that matter, are rare, something which stands in sharp contrast with 
the image of the Sufi shaykh as a militant proselytizer one encounters later, especially in 
hagiographical material. It is therefore essential to map out the development of the Sufis’ 
image during those two periods which correspond roughly to pre-Mughal and Mughal 
India. 


63 



J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders of Islam (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), p. 31; see also 
‘Abdur RashTd, op. cit., p. 128. 

64 See supra. See also Ernst, Eternal Garden, pp. 59-61. 

65 See for example, with regards to khilafah politics, the conflicts within the Chishti silsilah among the early 
shaykhs of that order in Digby, “Tabarrukdt and Succession among the Great Chishti Shaykhs also Ernst, 
Eternal Garden, pp. 69-71, for an analysis of the way khilafah politics within the Chishti order are reflected 
in the malfuzat of its Delhi and Deccan branches. 
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A. Pre-Mughal Sufi Literature : 


In early Sufi literature, stories about the conversion of Hindus to Islam, when they 

occur, are usually circumscribed to certain functions. The early malfuz&t of the thirteenth 

and fourteenth centuries do contain references to a few instances of conversion, but they 

deal exclusively with individual cases of people who are attracted by the example of 

Muslim saints. 66 For example, in the context of the Chisht! environment of early 

fourteenth century Delhi, Amir Hasan Sijzi, the compiler of Nizam al-Din Auliya’s 

malfuzat, records the following story which is indicative of the position of early Indo- 

Muslim shaykhs regarding conversion: 

“A disciple of the master’s arrived and brought a Hindu 
friend with him. He introduced him by saying, “This is my 
brother”. When he had greeted both of them the master[...] 
asked that disciple. “And does this brother of yours have any 
inclination toward Islam?” “It is to this end” replied the disciple 
“that I have brought him to the master, that by the blessing of 
your gaze he might become a Muslim”. The master became 
teary-eyed. “You can talk to this people as much as you want”, he 
observed, “and no one’s heart will be changed, but if you find the 
company of a righteous person, then it might be hoped that by the 
blessing of his company the other will become a Muslim.” 67 


Regardless who this ‘righteous person’ might be, Nizam al-Din displays a rather 
open-minded attitude towards conversion: not only doesn’t he show any eagerness to 
convert his disciple’s friend, but he also recognizes the difficulty of winning Hindus to 



66 


Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints”, p. 116. 

67 Amir Hasan Sijzi, Morals of the Heart, English translation of Fawa’id al-Fu’ad, by Bruce B. Lawrence. 
The Classics of Western Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1992), pp. 285-286. 
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Islam while at the same time believing that they could hopefully be persuaded to convert 
provided they do it under the guidance of righteous and moral person. 68 

The same attitude towards Hindus is displayed by a contemporary of Nizam al- 

Dtn, shaykh Sharaf al-DIn Maneri (d. 1380) of Bihar. In a story appearing in Manaqib al- 

Asfiya ', a tadhkirah written by a devotee, readers are told of a yogi who meets some of 

Maneri’s disciples; later on, the eyes of the yogi fell upon the shaykh and he was 

overwhelmed by awe and ran away. When asked what was the reason behind his 

behavior, he declared with regards to Manen: “He has become like the creator! I mean, he 

has been adorned with divine attributes. I don’t have the strength to approach him. I shall 

be consumed if I do so.” 69 The yogi eventually met with the shaykh and even remained in 

his company. “Afterwards”, continues the tadhkirah , 

“he [i.e., the yogi] said: ‘Instruct me in Islam’. The Master instructed 
him in Islam. He kept him with him for three days, after which he 
sent him away. He became a wanderer. Someone said to the Master: 

“Why did you send him away after keeping him only for such a short 
time with you?” He replied: “He had already completed the work. 

There remained only the rust of infidelity. After Islam, by means of 
such a brief association, had removed that rust, I sent him away.” 70 

In this story, it is the personality of Manen and not any form of coercion which 
triggers the yogi’s espousal of Islam; also of interest, is the fact that it took him only three 
days before he was ready for his new enterprise, because “he had already completed the 
work,” meaning undoubtedly that the yogi already had something, whether wisdom or 
godliness, which predisposed him to Islam, or to be more precise, the Islam of the Sufi 



68 

69 


Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints”, p. 113. 

Quoted in Paul Jackson, s.j.. The Way of a Sufi Saint: Sharafuddin Maneri (Delhi: Idarah-i Adabiyat-i 


Delli, 1987), p. 154. 

70 Quoted in Jackson, The Way of a Sufi Saint, pp. 154-155. 
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shaykh Sharaf al-Din Maneri. 71 There are many instances in early pre-Mughal 
hagiographies where Hindus, despite their inherent ‘infidelity,’ are actually referred to in 


quite laudatory terms: in the Fawa’id al-Fu’ad , one of the khalifahs of Mu‘in al-Din 
Chishti, Hamid al-Din Suwali (d. 1274) is quoted as having referred to a Hindu as a saint; 
while Ni^am al-Din, in a recollection about a conversation he had with a yogi regarding 
the latter’s spiritual path in the khdnqah of his pir, Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar, expresses 
great satisfaction at the explanations provided to him by the Hindu. 72 

Yet there are in early hagiographies stories about encounters between Sufis and 
Hindus which involve confrontations and eventually, conversion of the latter. Thus 
Hammad al-Din al-Kashani (d. 1359-60), a disciple of Burhan al-Din Gharib and the 
compiler of one of his malfuz collections, Ahsan al-Aqwal, relates a story told this shaykh 
about Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar: one day, the latter immediately guessed the true identity 
of sadhus, disguised as faqtrs, who were visiting his khdnqah ; the leader of the group is 
separated from the rest of his companions and locked away for three days at the end of 
which Farid al-Din tells him he would be released only if he and his friends accept Islam, 
something to which he agrees. The story ends with the leader of the sadhus declaring: “I 
have been visiting the langars [hospice kitchens] of Muslim saints in Khurasan and 
Hindustan for over thirty years, but until now no one had ever discovered my true 
identity.” 73 The remarkable thing about this story is not the fact that the sadhus are 


71 Jackson in ibid., p. 155, notes that this period of three days stands in sharp contrast with the period of 
three days usually prescribed for Sufi novices before they officially become followers of the path. 

72 Sijzt, Morals of the Heart, pp. 161, 178. The second story clearly shows that yogis did actually visit 
khanqahs, or in the same vein, that some Sufi shaykhs actually welcomed or at least accepted their presence 
in their hospices. 

73 Story paraphrased in Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints”, p. 115 and Emst, Eternal Garden, p. 163; 
citation quoted in Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints”, p. 115. 
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converted to Islam but rather that it demonstrates the ability of a Sufi shaykh, namely 
Farid al-Din, the spiritual ‘ancestor’ of Burhan al-Din, to see through appearances and 
uncover the truth of someone’s identity. 74 

Also of interest to us is yet another story about Sufis and Hindus. It appears in the 
late fourteenth century malfuz. of Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani , the Lata’if-i Ashra.fi 
which indulges in miracles and miracle-imaging, contrary to earlier malfugat where these 
are limited in scope. 75 Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani (d. 1428), a Sufi of the Chishri 
silsilah in Bengal, confronts a yogi on a land which the Hindu inhabited with his 
followers and which he refused to surrender to the shaykh. As a result of the yogi’s refusal 
to yield territory, a confrontation ensues; the shaykh is so confident of his power that he 
delegates one of his disciples to confront the yogi. 76 The yogi conjures up all sorts of 
tricks and supernatural powers to defeat Jamal al-Din, the Sayyid’s disciple, but to no 
avail: his tricks are simply turned against him. Finally, the yogi admits defeat and asks to 
be taken to the Sayyid so that he becomes a Muslim along with five hundred of his 
followers. The Sayyid then builds a khangah on the very spot he acquired as a result of his 
magical powers and, as the story continues, the Sayyids of the neighborhood “also came 
to visit and entered the circle of allegiance” of Ashraf Jahangir Simnani. 77 As we shall see 
later, such a story involving mass conversion of Hindus to Islam following an encounter 



74 Ernst, Eternal Garden, p. 163; Ernst mentions that this story appears under the heading “The Unveiling of 
the Saints” in the chapter dealing with “The Miracles of the Saints”. 

75 It is a commonly held that extreme miracle-imaging and belief in the supernatural is characteristic of later 
[fourteenth century onward] hagiographical works which tend to aggrandize the biographies of Sufis and to 
invent legends about them in order to enhance their stature and significance in the eyes of their devotees. 
However, as Simon Digby has conclusively shown in his “The Sufi Shaikh in Mediaeval India” [p. 62], 
even reliable and authentic malfuzat such as Fawa’id al-Fu'ad are replete with stories which show without 
any doubt that the people in the circle of Nizam al-Din Auliya’ believed in the supernatural. 


Paraphrased from Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints”, p. 117. 
Quoted in ibid., p. 117. 
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with Sufis prefigures similar ones in the hagiographies of the fifteenth century onward 
where various shaykhs are credited with massive conversion of Hindus. Yet, comments 
Lawrence, the victory of the shaykh over the yogi and his followers is not the only point 
of interest of the story: probably in an attempt to link the Sayyid still closer to global 
Islam, the writer of his malfuz. notes that the body of his followers v/as enlarged when 
Muslims, Sayyids to boot - non-Indian Muslims descended from the Prophet - decided to 
join him. 78 In other words, it is the capacity to attract followers which is emphasized here 
and not the feat of conversion per se : as a matter of fact, in an earlier passage of that same 
Lat_a 'if-i Ashrafi, Simnani is described having defeated and displaced a highly esteemed 
Suhrawardi saint, Hajji Sadr al-Din Chiragh-i Hind, who lived close by “and,” notes 
Lawrence, “presumably some of the Sayyids who swelled the ranks of the new Khanqah 
[...] had earlier belonged to the inner circle of Sadr al-DTn’s disciples.” 79 


B. Later Sufi Literature : 

Contrasting with the early Sufi literature discussed above, one finds later writings 
of the fifteenth century onwards which include references to non-Muslims, and v/here 
encounters between them and shaykhs are not only of a particularly violent nature but 
sometimes lead to mass conversion to Islam. It is thus essential to account for the 
transformation in mystical, mostly hagiographical, literature of the shaykhs' image from 
peaceful to militant Sufis. 80 In the same vein, the existence in popular traditions of 



78 

79 

80 


Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” pp. 117-118. 

Ibid., p. 118. 

A transformation described by Lawrence as the “process of escalation,” ibid., p. 114. 
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legends about Sufi proselytizers necessitates an analysis of the mechanisms which explain 
how and why an image bom in the Sufi environment made its way down to the folk level 


of Indo-Muslim society. 


Two case studies will be therefore conduced in the section below. The first 


examines the life of Mu‘in al-Din Chishti, the eponymous founder of the Chishti order in 
India. Mu‘in al-Din Chishti is interesting for a number of reasons: first, among the Sufis 
of old, his cult is to this day one of the liveliest in the Subcontinent, despite the fact that 
little has been written about him during his lifetime and the century and a half following 
his death; second, the tribulations of his image can be plotted through well-known 
hagiographical and biographical sources, from the fifteenth century onwards. An analysis 
of these sources will first, allow us to show how later writings misrepresented his 
biography and even invented for him a posthumous ‘career’ as militant proselytizer, and 
second, to present a tentative explanation as to why legends about missionary Sufis ended 
up forming the basis of a number of popular traditions. 

The second case study involves a similar analysis of the life of shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi (d. 1624), a prominent Sufi of the Naqshbandi order in India. There is an on¬ 
going debate in scholarly circles regarding whether or not Sirhindi succeeded during his 
lifetime, as some argue, in reversing the alleged liberal outlook inherited by the Mughal 
court from the days of Akbar. A concomitant view widely disseminated by both 
hagiographical and modem sources thus invariably depicts Sirhindi as a militant anti- 
Hindu Sufi. This debate is of interest to us because recent scholarship does indeed show 


that the largely exaggerated influence of the shaykh was the result of a retrospective 
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revisiting of his life. Historical evidence suggests that despite Sirhindi’s conservative 
political stance and hostile attitude towards non-Muslims, he was concerned primarily 
with things mystical. Studying Sirhindi will allow us to determine whether or not his 
hagiographers amplified his anti-Hindu views and transformed him into a militant 
missionary for Islam as part of the Mughal-era tendency to glorify departed Sufis by 
ascribing to them conversionary feats. 


a. Images of Mti‘m al-Din Chishti in Later Sufi Literature and their 
Significance : 

i. The Genesis of a Legend : 

Very little is known about Mu‘m al-Din Chishti in the genuine and early Chishti 
hagiographical literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and much of what is 
available in terms of information about him comes from works, allegedly written by or on 
him, which have been proven to be fabrications, 81 and from legendary stories from later 
hagiographies. Despite the scarcity of information about Mu‘in al-Din, the late fourteenth 
century saw his transformation, in popular perception, into “the pioneer saint of the 
Muslim presence in India.” " Within the framework of this thesis, we are interested in 
studying the legendary material which transformed an enigmatic character from the 
thirteenth century, the founder of an order known for its latitudinarian outlook vis-a-vis 
non-Muslims into a militant bigot for the cause of Islam. 



81 See Mohammad Habib, “Chishti Mystics Records of the Sultanate Period,” in Medieval India Quarterly, 
vol. 1, October 1950, no. 2, pp. 17-22, and Currie, The Shrine and Cult ofMu'Tn al-Din, pp. 20-27. 


82 


Digby, “ Tabarrukat and Succession among the Great Chishti Shaykhs ,” p. 63. 
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The miracle-imaging starts with Siyar al-Awliya’, a part tadhkirah, part malfuz, 
written in the middle of the fourteenth century by Amir Khwurd, a man whose family had 
long been associated with Ni^am al-Din Auliya’. Contrary to other hagiographies such as 
Fawa’id al-Fu'ad and Khayr al-Majalis , written respectively by Amir Hasan Sijzi (d. 
after 1329) and Hamid Qalandar (d. second half of fourteenth century), which were 
reviewed by the very people whose words they contained, namely Nizam al-Din Awliya’ 
and Nasir al-Din Chiragh-i Dihli (d. 1356), Siyar al-Awliya’ was not subjected to any 
internal or external checks and, as a result, even though very informative, it is not 


considered to be as reliable as the other malfuzdt. 


83 


In Siyar al-Awliya , Mu‘in al-Din is transformed into the “ shaykh of shaykhs, in 
truth the origin of all, the pole-star of the blessings of Allah, the symbol of goodness, the 
inheritor of all the prophets, the vice-regent of the Holy Prophet in India .” 84 On top of 
being the ‘vice-regent of the Holy Prophet’, Amir Khwurd dramatized his arrival in India 
and the impact he had on it: 

“The other miracle is that before his arrival the whole of Hindustan 
was submerged by unbelief and idol-worship. Every haughty man 
pronounced himself to be Almighty God and considered himself as 
the partner of God. All the people of India used to prostrate themselves 
before stones, idols, trees, animals, cows and cow-dung. Because 
of the darkness of unbelief over this land their hearts were locked 
and hardened [...] All India was ignorant of the orders of religion and 



83 Habib, “Chishti Mystics Records of the Sultanate Period,” p. 7. Also with regards to Siyar al-Awliya', it 
should be noted that the miracle mongering affects not only the ‘career’ of Mu’tn al-Din, but Nizam al-Din’s 
as well: even if it is now without any doubt that he himself believed in miracles but never ‘involved’ himself 
in any [see Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 120], Amir Khwurd invites his readers to believe that 
a flying camel used to come to Nizam al-Din every night, take him to Mecca, only to bring him back on time 
for the pre-morning meal or sahari; Habib, ibid., pp. 7-8. Paul Jackson argues that even the content of 
Khayr al-Majalis, a seemingly authentic and reliable malfuz, is not always a trustworthy rendition of 
Chiragh-i Dihli’s words: see Paul Jackson, “ Khair Al-Majalis : An Examination,” in Islam in India: Studies 
and Commentaries. Vol. 2. Religion and Religious Education, ed. by C. W. Troll (Delhi: Vikas Publishing 
House Pvt., 1985), p. 50. 

84 Quoted in Currie, The Shrine and Cult, p. 28 [emphasis mine]. 
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law. All were ignorant of Allah and His Prophet. None had heard 
of the Greatness of Allah. Because of his coming, the Sun of real 
believers, the helper of religion. Mu‘in al-Din, the darkness of unbelief 
in this land illumined by the light of Islam. Because of his sword, instead 
of idols and temples in the land of unbelief now there are mosques, 
mihrab and minbar [...] The descendants of those who were converted 
to Islam in this land will live until the day of Judgment; so too will 
those who bring others into the fold of Islam by the sword of Islam ” 85 


A similar image of Mu’in al-Din is presented by Jamali (d. 1536), a sixteenth 
century Suhrawardi, in his tadhkirah entitled Siyar al- ‘Arifin . 86 The biography of Mu’in 
al-Din reconstructed by Jamali in Siyar al- 1 Arifin contains much erroneous and fabricated 
details, 87 and the little information pertaining to his alleged encounters with Hindus is 
replete with cliches. With regards to the shaykh' s arrival to Ajmer, Jamali offers the 


following account: 

“In spite of the fact that this area had been illuminated by Islam, 
there were still wretched unbelievers in control at the distance 

QO 

of one. far sang. Sultan Qutb al-Din Aibak appointed Saiyid 
Husain Mashhadi as the local governor. Most of the notorious 
unbelievers were impressed by Mu ’in al-Din and became believers. 

Those who were not converted nevertheless sent much nay and futuh, 
and still these unbelievers come to his shrine every year and give 
money in large quantities and do what they can in the way of 

* d89 

service. 

Even though the ‘packaging' of Mu‘m al-Din in Siyar al-*Arifin differs from that 
of Siyar al-Awliya 9 in that it is less militant, it remains that it was the shaykh* s example 



85 Quoted in ibid. y p. 28 [emphasis mine]. 

86 Jamali, true to the tradition of erudition characteristic of his order, traveled extensively and visited among 
other places, the home province of Mu’in al-Din to gather data for his book about the Chishtis. Even though 
traveling for the sake of gathering information about a given subject is highly commendable, one can only 
wonder about how reliable are stories and traditions, mostly oral in nature, which were two and a half 
centuries old, Habib, “Mystic Records,” pp. 10, 11. 

87 See Currie, The Shrine and Cult , pp. 39-65. 

88 A farsang is the equivalent of 6236.2 meters, C. Huart, “Farsakh,” in E.J . Brill's Encyclopedia of Islam 
1913-1936 , ed. by M. Th. Houstma et al., (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987), p. 70. 

89 Quoted in Currie, The Shrine and Cult , p. 36 [emphasis mine]. 
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which prompted ‘notorious unbelievers’ to convert to Islam and those who did not, to pay 


homage to his shrine. 


The accounts of Muin al-Dtn’s life in both Siyar al-Awliya ’ and Siyar al- ‘Arifin 
are brief compared to that of later hagiographies in which the shaykh 's image underwent 
even more changes and where he becomes the actor of a larger than life drama. The 
brevity of these biographical notices can be imputed in part to the lack of information 


writers of the earlier malfuzat had on Mu‘in al-Dm, and in part to the lack of interest later 


Chishti shaykhs like Ni^am al-Din showed for him since they reported so few anecdotes 
about him . 91 


The silence of the genuine malfuzat was soon to be compensated during the 
Mughal period by hagiographies which represent the ‘maturing’ of Mu‘m al-Din’s image 
as an evangelist and a soldier for Islam. Both Amir Khwurd and Jamali had a 
‘connection’, even though tenuous, with the milieux which had some knowledge about 
the shaykh. After Jamali however, the historical sources available to writers had been 
exhausted and all the details which appeared about the Mu‘in al-Din during this period are 
more the result of legends than of historical reality . 92 


90 JamalT’s story about non-Muslims visiting the saint’s shrine is very interesting because even to this day 
non-Muslims, mostly Hindus, perform a pilgrimage to Ajmer to pay homage to him. JamalT’s account could 
mean that by the sixteenth century, it was already an entrenched tradition amongst Hindus to visit the shrine, 
built on pre-Muslim Indian sacred ground. 

91 “The negative evidence of the genuine malfuzat must be invoked here”, comments Currie: “The Silence of 
Ni^am al-DTn and NasTr al-DTn in an age when memories of events and men of the past were preserved 
almost exclusively in the form of oral traditions suggests that they did not consider Mu'Tn al-DTn to be a 
Shaykh of particular merit or importance. There must also have been a lack of information about him; given 
the habit of Chishti Shaykhs establishing authority for their actions and teachings by quoting the precedents 
of earlier representatives of the silsilah, if any anecdotes about Mu‘In al-dln had come to the ears of Nizam 
al-dTn or NasTr al-dln they would have surely have reproduced them in their recorded majlis,” Currie, The 
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It is therefore mostly in the Mughal period that the apotheosis of the legends about 

Mu‘m al-Din takes place. For example, in Siyar al-Agtab, a mid-seventeenth century 

tadhkirah written by an Allah Diya Chishti, the stories about Mu‘in al-Din reach an 

unprecedented degree of legend-mongering, and, with regards to the issue of his dealings 

with non-Muslims, read like a catalogue of what today would be considered communalist 

cliches of the worst kind. Allah Diya Chishti thus refines the concept, first introduced by 

Amir Khwurd, of the shaykh being the vice-regent of the Prophet in India: according to 

the Siyar al-Agtab, while Mu‘in al-Din is fifty-two and on a visit to Mecca, he is singled- 

out by a voice, that of the Presence [?], which then says to him: 

“Mu‘in al-Din, you are the essence of my faith; but you must go 
to Hindustan. There is a place called Ajmer, to which one of my 
sons (descendants) went for a holy war, and now he has become 
a martyr, and the place has passed again into the hands of the infidels. 

By the grace of your footsteps then once more shall Islam be manifest , 
and the Kafirs be punished by God’s wrath .” 93 

Such an invitation to go to India sets the stage for a confrontation of epic 
dimension between Mu‘in al-Din and his followers on the one hand, and the local Hindus 
of Ajmer on the other. On arriving to the city, the shaykh says, in a sort of a profession of 
faith: “if God and His Prophet so will, it will not be long before I raze to the ground these 
idol-temples .” 94 This is followed by a series of actions on the part of the saint, which are, 
in reality, nothing more than provocation: every day, for example, the shaykh’ s servants 
bought a cow, slaughtered it and ate it; a dev who tried to confront him, not only was 
overpowered, but also ended-up converting to Islam . 95 However, the piece de resistance 



93 

94 

95 


Quoted in ibid., p. 73. 
Ibid., p. 74. 

Ibid., pp. 74,75. 
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of Allah Diya Chishti’s account of the saint is his defeat of Ajaipal the yogi “who had no 
equal in magic and sorcery in the whole of Hindustan :” 96 Of course, Mu‘in al-Din wins 
this struggle and converts both Ajaipal and his companions who even suggest to him to 
move into a place which previously belonged to the yogi . 97 

In short, as the veneration of Mu‘in al-Din increased, especially as a result of the 
Mughal emperors’ association with his shrine, his deeds and personality were transformed 
in order to meet the ideological expectations of an age of imperial expansion at the level 
of the Subcontinent. The frontier nature of Ajmer where his shrine complex is located and 
the fact that its presence there withstood the vicissitudes of time as well as political and 
military events, played a role not only in the genesis of invented stories about his ‘heroic’ 
encounters with local Hindu sources of religious and political authority, but also in 
transforming him in the eyes of his devotees as an icon of the Muslim presence on the soil 
of the Subcontinent . 98 It is within such an ideological framework that one is to place 
various references in Mughal-era tadhkirat , themselves often incorporated in regional or 
dynastic histories - Firishta’s for example - to Sufis as warriors for Islam and as militant 
proselytizers. Even though there is no absolute way of telling whether or not Baba -type 
warriors might have accompanied the Turkish-led invasions of various parts of the 
Subcontinent, the stories, related in Mughal-period biographical dictionaries, describing 
pre-Mughal Sufis or alleged Sufis as militant missionaries, might be nothing more than 


96 Quoted in ibid., pp. 76. 

97 Ibid., p. 80. The drama of this confrontation notes Lawrence is very similar to that of Sayyid Ashraf and 
the yogi he encountered in Bengal, so that it is possible that the Siyar al-Agtab account of Mu‘in al-Din is 
nothing more than a conscious replication of the late fourteenth century account of Sayyid Ashraf, 
Lawrence, “Indo-Muslim saints,” p. 118. 

98 Ibid., pp. 87, 88. 
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folk-Muslim legends which legitimized the conquest of different regions of India by 
conquerors who also happened to be Muslims. 9 


ii. The Interaction between Sufi and Muslim Folk Traditions: a 
Tentative Explanation 


The factors which generated the legendary writings about Mu‘Tn al-Dtn owe very 
much to the ‘imperial thesis’ discussed above. But the existence in the Muslim folk 
environment of traditions about him and other Sufis as missionaries reflects the growth of 
a popular devotional trend centered around key figures of Indian Sufism. 

On a purely literary level, the increased legend-mongering about Mu‘in al-Din 
echoes as of the fourteenth century, the fabricated malfuzat attributed posthumously to the 
early shaykhs of the order - including the saint from Ajmer - and to Nizam al-Din while 
he was still alive . 100 These malfugat, of no didactic value and laden with stories of 
miracles , 101 nevertheless reflect the popular attachment to the personality of Nizam al-Din 
whose reputation as a pious, righteous and charismatic leader was being elaborated by his 
litterateurs devotees, Barani, Amir Khusrau and Hasan Sijzi . 102 Moreover, when one takes 
into account the fact that the early Chishtis did not write any books, one understands the 
popular demand for information about Ni^am al-din Auliya’ and through him, about the 
lives of his predecessors . 103 


99 Ernst, Eternal Garden, p. 102; see also R. M. Eaton, Sufis ofBijapur 1300-1700: Social Roles of Sufis in 
Medieval India (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), p. 25, on the incidence of this ‘phenomenon’ 
on the history of the Deccan. 

100 Sijzi, Morals of the Heart, p. 132. 

101 Habib, ChishtiMystics Records, p. 15; Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, pp. 161-162. 

102 Digby, “Tabarrukat and Succession among the Great Chishti Shaykhs," p. 69. 

103 The spiritual authority of a saint was at that time understood with reference to the spiritual power 
inherited from his pir. if he were a great saint, so must have been the founder of the order he belonged to, 
Currie, The Shrine and Cult, p. 85. The hereditary nature of spiritual power was further enhanced by the 
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The development of a devotional tradition does not take place in a vacuum, and 
the writers of hagiographies and their audience, both devotees of the saint, are part of a 
complex relationship which dictates the content and the direction, of the tradition. The 
writers of the original malfu^at, people such as Sijzi and Hamid Qalandar in Delhi and 
Hammad al-Din al-Kashani in the Deccan belonged to the closely-knit inner circle of a 
shaykh : they traced their ancestry to places outside of the Subcontinent and expressed 
their devotion to the spiritual master to whom they attached themselves by linking him 
and his teachings to the cultural traditions of Islam as they were expounded outside of 
India ; 104 it is to them that we owe the clearest and the most miracle-free picture of the 
saints as they knew them. 

As the Muslim community in India became more and more rooted in the soil of 
the Subcontinent, and as a shaykh 's reputation - whether posthumous or not - grew, he 


attracted an outer circle of native-born Muslims, neo-Muslims and non-Muslim followers 


who, contrary to the members of his inner circle, cared little for the saint’s education and 
extra-Indian connections, but venerated him for the magico-religious powers he was 
assumed to possess as a holy man. By attaching themselves to the saint and to the shrine 
which was erected over his tomb, generations of members of this ‘outer circle’ started, 
from the fifteenth until the middle of the nineteenth centuries, to aggrandize his biography 
until he became viewed as the person responsible for their conversion to Islam . 105 


practice of bequeathing the personal insignia of the ptr to his closest khaltfah. The end of the practice at the 
time of Chiragh-i Dihli, led to what Simon Digby calls the ‘hereditarization of sanctity* of the ChishtT 
shrines, and to the transferring of the focus of devotion from the person of a living pir to the graves of dead 
pirs , Digby, “Tabarrnkat and Succession among the Great Chishti shaykhs ” p. 91 [emphasis mine]. 

104 Thus they placed heavy emphasis on his knowledge Qur’anic sciences, Persian adab , the Sufis of old and 
their genealogies, etc., Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” pp. 109-110. 

105 This paragraph is based on ibid., p. 110. 
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It is within such a framework that one ought to understand the ‘popular’ character 
of the stories about Sufis as proselytizers for Islam . 106 Even though the process through 


which a shaykh or his tomb started attracting native-born devotees other than the emigres 
is by no means clear , 107 those who joined the outer circle of the saint did derive a certain 


degree of legitimacy for themselves and their descendants by attaching themselves to his 
tomb : 108 echoing the legendary stories about conversion circulating in what Lawrence has 


labeled “the greatly exaggerated but still genuine malfugat and tadhkiras" of the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century , 109 native Indian Muslims started formulating folk traditions 


which proclaimed their conversion to Islam at his hands. These same traditions would 


later be collected by British Gazetteers and presented as evidence for Muslim militantism 
in India . 110 


This of course, is but a tentative sketch of the mechanisms which explains the 
‘domestication ’ 111 of the shaykh' s image over a long period of time at the hands of non¬ 
elite Indians. Still unknown is the relationship between the writers of the “greatly 
exaggerated but still genuine malfugat and tadhkiras" people who, it should be kept in 
mind, wrote in Persian, and the growing number of mostly native Indian Muslims whose 
concerns the litterateurs incorporated in their writings: in other words, was it the Persian¬ 
speaking writers of malfuz&t and tadhkirat who formulated the heroic, ideologically- 


106 More on this in the following section of this chapter. 

107 It is the topic of the following chapter. 

108 Lawrence notes, for example, that Mu‘m al-DIn’s encounter with Ajaipal Jogi, which was a retrospective 
reworking of an anecdote concerning Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnant [see supra], reflects the interests of 
the non-elite since one of the miracles ascribed the saint is the conversion of large number of people, not 
only to Islam but also to his personal service, during his lifetime and beyond it through the powers of his 


tomb complex, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 119. 


Ibid., p. 110. 



See the following section of this chapter for more details. 
The term is Lawrence’s, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints”, p. 119. 
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generated image of the shaykh qua missionary into terms intelligible to the masses of his 
devotees, or on the contrary, was it rather the authors who relied, while writing their 
works, on local traditions to legitimize the imperial ideological order of the age ? 112 

The changes in the clientele of the devotees of Sufi saints and their shrines is not a 
random occurrence: they coincide with the ta’ifa stage of the history of institutional 
Sufism which witnessed the abandonment of the mysticism as a method of discipline and 
contemplation in favor of an enterprise based on the veneration of departed pirs. It is 
probably at this stage that shrine complexes started catering to the needs, emotional and 
votive, of the members of the outer circle as their attachement to the shrines became more 
well established . 113 


b. Mughal-period Mystical Orders and Conversion to Islam: the Case 
of Shavkh Ahmad Sirhindi : 


While allowing for a number of qualifications, the case study of Mu‘In al-Dm 
Chishti examined above could be generalized to the orders which were established in the 
Subcontinent long before the advent of Mughal rule. The analysis of hagiographical and 
biographical materials we undertook showed that various images of a saint were 
elaborated by different audiences of devotees during his lifetime and the centuries which 
followed his death. In this process, the element of time was crucial in consolidating the 



112 In his Eternal Garden, Ernst presents a wide variety of stories culled from Mughal-era biographical 
dictionaries and dynastic histories (often one and the same) pertaining to the Deccan, which simultaneously 
reflect the interests and aspirations of both elite and Hindu and Muslim popular audiences, see pp. 227-238. 

113 Section II of this thesis’ second chapter deals with this issue in detail. 
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intricate web of relationships which developed between devotees on the one hand, and a 
saint and/or his shrine on the other. 


The Chishtis and the other older orders, such as the Suhrawardiyyah, remained the 
most prominent silsilahs until the conquest of India by Babur in 1526. Then, new orders 
such as the Qadiriyyah and the Naqshbandiyyah came to India and spread to various parts 
of the Subcontinent. The issue at hand is to verify if the hagiographical literature of these 
‘new’ orders has produced images of Sufis qua missionaries, and if so, to analyze the 
processes which nurtured them. The saint chosen as a prototype in the case study below is 
shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi of the Naqshbandt order. 

Sirhindi was chosen as a prototype on a number of accounts: first, he was the 
founder of a branch of the Naqshbandiyyah, the Mujaddidiyyah, which has spread to most 
areas of the Islamic world and has become, in India, almost synonymous with the parent 
order; 114 second, there is a debate in contemporary scholarship surrounding the allegedly 
important impact the shaykh and his descendants had on Mughal court politics as the 
defenders of strict orthodoxy and Islamic hegemony. It is therefore important to verify 
what are the implications of this allegation on two levels: first, with regards to a question, 
namely conversion to Islam, which is central to the dynamics governing relations amongst 
communities in the Subcontinent; and second, at the level of different groups’ 
perceptions, if any, of the shaykh expressed in popular traditions and hagiographical 
literature. 


114 Arthur Frank Buehler, “Charisma and Exemplar: Naqshbandi spiritual authority in the Panjab, 1857- 
1947” (Cambridge: Harvard University, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1993), p. 58. For a concise history 


of the order, see Algar, “A Brief History of the Naqshbandt Order.” 
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The debate, a modem one, centers around the alleged success Sirhindi had in 
imprinting on the Mughal court his strict Sunni, shari‘ah-bas&d orthodox position, 115 both 
with regards to things Islamic and to the predominantly non-Muslim Indian environment; 
so much so that it became official government policy. 116 The controversy has a number of 
annexes which give it a distinctive political coloration very much influenced by the 
ideological wranglings within the modem Indo-Muslim community. For the proponents of 
the view that the Subcontinent’s Muslims constitute a separate nation different from the 
Hindu majority, Sirhindi was considered as one of the many leaders whose politics of 
‘separateness’ culminated in the establishment of a state for Indian Muslims in Pakistan: 
the Mujaddid, the ‘renewer,’ as Sirhindi was later called, was hailed by orthodox circles, 
says I.H. Qureshi, as the man who “restored the pristine purity of Islam,” and 
foreshadowed the victory of the orthodox Aurangzeb, villain par excellence for the Hindu 



115 It is thought that such an orthodox position had its foundation in the emphasis placed by the Naqshbandts 
on the sharVah . Contrary to many Indian Sufis who maintained that sharVah and tariqa were equally 
important in the mystical path, Sirhindi argued that “the tarigah, by means of which the Sufis are 
distinguished from the rest of the community, is the servant of the sharVah [...] The purpose for the 
attainment of the tariqah is merely the perfection of the sharVah, not the creation of something additional to 
the sharVah ,” quoted in Algar, “A Brief History of the Naqshbandi Order,” p. 22. 

116 Yohanan Friedmann, “The Naqshbandts and Aurangzeb: a Reconsideration,” in Naqshbandts: Historical 
Developments and Present Situation of a Muslim Mystical Order, ed. by Marc Gaborieau et al., (Istanbul: 
Editions ISIS, 1990), p. 209. The Mughal ‘court connection’ was predicated upon a number of factors. The 
Naqshbandts, unlike for example the Chishtts of old, were considered to be close to centers of political 
power. After all, the Naqshbandts had been present in Timurid circles since the time of Babur and have even 
intermarried with the Mughal under Akbar: Babur is known to have been a devotee of shaykh ‘Ubaydallah 
Ahrar (d. 1491) who, along with shaykh Muhammad Baqi Billah (d.1603), are the most prominent 
representatives of the line which gave birth to the Mujaddidiyyah. In his autobiography, the Babur Nama, 
the emperor, to cure himself from a disease, decided to versify a text written by ‘Ubaydallah Ahrar: “If I [...] 
were freed from the disease, it would be a sign that poem was accepted [...],” Zahir al-Dtn Muhammad 
Babur, Babur Nama, translated by Annette Susannah Beveridge, vol. I (New Delhi: Oriental Books 
Reprints, 1970), pp. 619-620. Most importantly, it is SirhindFs correspondence with members of the 
Mughal nobility as well as with the Emperor Jahangir which fostered the image of a politically-involved 
Naqshbandi pir, an image which has dominated much of the writings on him; on this issue, see Yohanan 
Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi: An Outline of His Thought and a Study of His Image in the Eyes of 
Posterity (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s, 1971), pp. 77-85. On Sirhindi’s children’s relationship with 
Aurangzeb, see by the same author, “The Naqshbandts and Aurangzeb: a Reconsideration,” in Naqshbandts: 
Historical Developments and Present Situation of a Muslim Mystical Order, ed. by Marc Gaborieau et al., 
(Istanbul: Editions ISIS, 1990), pp. 209-220. 
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nationalists, over the liberal Dara Shukoh. 117 On the other side of the ideological divide, 
Indian Muslim nationalists invariably decry him as a communalist and/or downplay his 
influence on the political sphere: Rizvi for example reveals in detail Sirhindi’s 
disparaging comments on Hindus, and claims that the actions he inspired “could only 
create an atmosphere of mutual hatred amongst various sections of the Muslims 
themselves, no less amongst Hindus and Muslims;” for Mujeeb, the image of Sirhindi’s 
political connections “seems to have been carefully fostered” by his devotees who 
bestowed on him the titles of “Reviver of the Second Millenium’ and that of ‘Godly 
Imam.’” 118 


Recent scholarship has dispelled any notion that Sirhindi was a well-connected 
orthodox ideologue who changed the course of Indo-Muslim history by putting a halt to 
Akbar’s policies which, according to Hafeez Malik, another representative of the 
Pakistani camp, “greatly weakened the religious and cultural consciousness of the 
Muslims.” 119 Beyond studies, such as Yohanan Friedmann’s 120 which have systematically 
refuted this thesis, some historical events speak for themselves: had Sirhindi had any 
ideological impact on Mughal rulers, neither Jahangir would have imprisoned him and 


117 I.H. Qureshi, The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent (610-1947) (’S-Gravenhague: 
Mouton & Co., 1962), pp. 152; Charles J. Adams, “The Naqshbandis of India and the Pakistan Movement,” 
in Naqshbandis: Historical Developments, p. 221. 

118 S.A.A. Rizvi, Indian Revivalist Movements in North India in the 16th and 17th Century ( Agra: 
Balkrishna Books, 1965), p. 313; Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, p. 247. 

119 Hafeez Malik, Moslem Nationalism in India and Pakistan (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1963), p. 
52. 



120 Yohanan Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi: An Outline of His Thought, pp. 77-85 & “The 
Naqshbandis and Aurangzeb: a Reconsideration,” pp. 209-220. Charles J. Adams in his “The Naqshbandts 
of India and the Pakistan Movement," refutes the modem ideological interpretation of the Waliullahi 
tradition, pp. 221-229. 
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referred to him as a shayyad, an imposter, 121 nor would have Aurangzeb proscribed his 

1 ' 7 ') 

writings because they contradict the opinions of ahl al-sunnah wa-al jama. ‘ah. “ 


Despite the qualifications formulated above as to the role Sirhindi played as 
eminence grise to the Mughals, Sirhindi’s reputation of orthodoxy is well deserved. As a 
NaqshbandT shaykh, he did write to officials about the need to strengthen Islam in India 
and to adhere to the sharVah. It is also true that Sirhindi was imbued with the superiority 
of his faith and was no friend or admirer of Hinduism and Hindus, a position which is 
clearly evidenced by his negative and insulting comments about the majority community 
of India. 123 But to describe a conservative seventeenth century Sufi as a ‘communalist’ 
does not hold. Recent studies have led to a reconsideration of both Sirhindi’s political 
impact on the body politics and his alleged ‘communalist’ outlook. In his seminal study 
on Sirhindi, Friedmann argues that the Mujaddid was first and foremost a Sufi albeit of an 
orthodox bent. His conservatism with regards to Islamic and non-Islamic issues stems 
primarily from his self-image as a reformer whose destiny as a Sufi, at the advent of a 
new Millenium and in an alien Indian environment, was to put a halt to the perceived 
decline of the faith. 124 Sirhindi’s interest in the sharVah was prompted more by its 

t ^ c 

relevance to his mystical thought than by his concerns with juridical issues. 

Friedmann argues that all the constituents of Sirhindi’s modem image - emphasis 
on the legal aspects of the shar‘; blind hatred of the Hindus; involvement in court politics 


121 Sajida Alvi, "Religion and State during the Reign of Mughal Emperor Jahangir (1605-27): Nonjuristical 
Perspectives,” in Studia Islamica, vol. 69, 1989, p. 110. 

122 Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, p. 94. 

123 “The honour of Islam lies in insulting kufr and kafirs," he writes in his Maktubat and “one who respects 
[them], dishonours the Muslims,” quoted in Rizvi, Muslim Revivalist Movements, p. 246. 

124 Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, pp. 16-17. 

125 Ibid., pp. 31,42. 
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- represent distortions of elements which are peripheral to his thought. 126 Sirhindi’s 

opinions concerning the Hindu environment are few and they seem to have been 

subordinated to the requirements of the moment. His attacks on the Hindus and their 

religion for example, appear in letters to Mughal nobles, and the purpose behind them is 

not to demean the former as such, but to undermine their position in the administration. 127 

A revealing aspect of Sirhindi’s personality is a letter published in his Maktubat and in 

which he replies to Hirday Ram, a Hindu who had expressed his desire to join the 

Naqshbandx order without first converting to Islam: 128 in it Sirhindi rejects Ram’s 

contention that religions are essentially the same and launches a vehement attack on 

1 00 

Hinduism, but nowhere does he enjoin him to convert to Islam. " 

But then what explains the fame of Sirhindi and the modem debate about him? 
Two processes appear to have been at work: the first, closer to us, started in the post- 
W.W.I period and is a byproduct of colonial Indian politics; the second, inherent to the 



126 Ibid., p. 111. 

127 Ibid., p. 74. Aziz Ahmad interprets such an attitude in the light of the fundamental distrust the Mujaddid 
felt vis h vis Hindus: if the latter had the opportunity, Sirhindi thought, they would try to reconvert Muslims 
or kill them off, Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1964), p. 185. Modem apologists of Sirhindi use arguments similar to Friedmann’s in their defense of the 
Mujaddid. Abu al-Hasan Farucp, a present-day Delhi Nagshbandi, argues that Sirhindi was primarily a man 
of religion, not a political man, and the wrath he displayed was directed only against non -dhimmi Hindus, 
those who lived in dar a/-harb, Marc Gaborieau, “Les Protestations d’un soufi indien contemporain contre 
trois interpretations recentes de Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi,” in Naqshbandis: Historical Developments , p. 259- 
261. In his defense of Sirhindi, Farugt also adds that as dhimmis , Hindus in Medieval India were protected 
by Muslims but had to be maintained in an inferior position, and in case they revolted, had to be punished. 
Also, if the Mujaddid were a bigot, he would have transmitted his opinions to his spiritual descendants, but 
as Farugi is quick to note, no such attitudes are discernible, ibid., pp. 259-260. Mirza Jan-i Janan (d. 1781), 
an eighteenth century Delhi Mujaddidi, actually recognized the revealed nature of Hinduism and had quite a 
liberal attitude vis-^-vis it the latter, Y. Friedmann, “Islamic Thought in Relation to the Indian Context,” in 
Islam et Societe en Asie du Sud , pp. 84-85. 

128 Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi , pp. 72-73. 

129 Ibid., p. 73. 
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dynamics proper to Sufism, explains how the image of Sirhindt as a political personality 
came into existence in the twentieth century. 

The view of Sirhindt as more of a politician than a Sufi started in 1919 with the 
publication of Abu al-Kalam Azad’s Tadhkirah during the khildfah agitation against the 
British: in it Sirhindt is presented as a rebel to be emulated, a hero who reacted against the 
religious corruption of his times which he single-handedly confronted. 130 From then on, 
the true image of Sirhindt as a Nagshbandt exemplar fades in the background in favor of 
that of an anti-Hindu political activist, the very image which caused Indian Muslim 
nationalists to attack him and the Muslim nationalists to eulogize him. 131 

The second process is the reflection of dynamics proper to the Sufi environment; a 
process which helps account for both the popularity of the shaykh as a Nagshbandt ptr and 
the stories formulated about him in the twentieth century. According to Lawrence, the 
posthumous fame of a saint depends on three factors: his conforming to patterns of piety 
proper to his time and age; the perpetuation of his memory at the hands of family and 
devotees, through oral traditions and literary works; and finally, the construction of a 
tomb shrine. 132 The first and the third factor do not appear to have been valid in the case 



130 Ibid., p. 106; Rizvi, Indian Revivalist Movements, pp. 215-216. 

131 Iqbal played an important role in this process. In one of his poems, he helps perpetuate the myth of the 

Sirhindt the rebel: “[He] who to Jehangir would not bend his neck. 

Whose ardent breath fans every free heart’s ardour 
Whom Allah sent in season to keep watch 
In India on the treasure-house of Islam,” 

quoted in Fateh Mohammad Malik, “Naqshbandiyyah and Ideology of Muslim Nationalism,” in 
Naqshbandis: Historical Developments, p. 232. As a matter of fact, there is no account in Jahangir’s 
memoirs to the incident referred to by Iqbal according to which Sirhindt was thrown in jail because he 
refused to perform the sajdah in front of the Emperor, Rizvi, Indian Revivalist Movements, p. 300. In 
reality, it is Sirhindt’s controversial claim that his position was as high as that of the khulafd’ al-Rashidtn 
which landed him in prison, AIvi, “Religion and State,” p. 110. 

132 Bruce B. Lawrence, “The Chishtiyya of Sultanate India: A Case Study of Biographical Complexities in 
South Asian Islam," in Charisma and Sacred Biography, ed. by Michael A. Williams (Chambersburg, Pa.: 
The American Academy of Religion, 1982), p. 53. In his article “Islam in India: the Function of Institutional 
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of Sirhindi: the perceived unorthodoxy of the shaykh, due undoubtedly to his declarations 
regarding his person, caused Jahangir to jail him and Aurangzeb to ban his Maktubat-, as 
for the shrine complex which houses his tomb and that of his sons, his ‘urs nowadays 
attracts a Nacjshbandl following, but does not compare or rival with the tomb complex of 
Mu‘In al-DIn, for example, which attracts devotees from all parts of the Subcontinent. 133 
It is the second factor, however, the one which deals with the perpetuation of his memory, 
which is at the root of the Sirhindi’s modem image. It can itself be divided into two 
processes: the interpretation of his writings within the Nagshbandl community of Sufis 
and the hagiographical literature which saw the light after his death. 

In explaining the impact which the Mujaddid’s writings, especially his collected 
letters, had on his times and beyond, Buehler compares its popularity to that of Fawa’id 
al-Fu’ad in the fourteenth century, with the notable difference that contrary to Sijzi’s 
work, the Maktubat of Sirhindi appealed to a limited audience, one well-versed not only 
in Islamic sciences, but especially in the Nagshbandi Sufi tradition. 134 Within mystical 
circles and his order in particular, the writings of Sirhindi consolidated his image as a 
paramount Sufi exemplar because, as an authoritative source of religious and mystical 
authority, they established a continuity between later generations of Na£shbandis and the 


Sufis of old, by means of the Mujaddid. 


135 


Sufism in the Islamization of Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kashmir,” in Contributions to Asian Studies, vol. 17 
(1982), p. 33, Lawrence predicates all three factors on the posthumous function of a saint’s cult. More on 
this below. 

133 Buehler, “Charisma and Exemplar," p. 59. The razing of the city of Sirhind by the Sikhs in 1764 might 
have led to the shrine’s relative popularity. 

134 Ibid., p. 61. 

135 Ibid., pp. 97,61. 
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However, most of the twentieth century representations of Sirhindi find their 
origin in the hagiographies written after his death by followers most of whom were his 
contemporaries, and it is in this literature that one is to find references to Sirhindi as a 
missionary. The emphasis in these works 136 is on the shaykh as an influential personality 
and as a miracle worker: the Sirhindi of history disappears behind stories whose purpose 
is to edify readers. 

It is in this literature that the legend started about Sirhindi being jailed by Jahangir 
for his refusal to perform the sajdah in front of the emperor. 137 Another related incident 
sees Sirhindi stipulating a set of conditions - among others the abolition of the sajdah, the 
slaughtering of cows, full enforcement of the sharVah , etc. - before agreeing to meet with 
Jahangir: the emperor not only accepts the conditions of the Mujaddid, but also becomes 
one of his disciples and, along with Mughal nobles, embarks on the slaughter of cows. 138 
The hagiographies also describe Sirhindi as being able to foresee the future. Thus the 
Mujaddid reluctantly predicts the victory of a Mughal Rajput general who had admitted to 
him that he was a Muslim at heart, 139 and later the accession to the throne of prince 
Khurram, the Shah Jahan of history. 140 

Of more interest to us though, are the stories which describe Sirhindi’s relations 
with the non-Muslim Indian environment. Complementing the legends about Sirhindi’s 
political prowesses, his hagiographers also presented him as a champion of Islam and an 


136 


See Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, pp. 10, 92-94 for an overview and a discussion of this body of 
writings. 


137 

138 


139 


Jahangir auto-biography says nothing about the sajdah incident, see supra, footnote # 135. 
Rizvi, Indian Revivalist Movements, pp. 298-300. 


A declaration which does not appear to have moved Sirhindi: “if there is someone who is a Muslim in 
his heart,” said the shaykh, “but outwardly a kafir and an unbeliever, he is a kafir,” Rizvi, Indian Revivalist 
Movements, pp. 308-309; Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, p. 93. 


140 


Rizvi, Indian Revivalist Movements, p. 311. 
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antagonist of the Hindus. For example, a mid-nineteenth century tadhkirah, Khazinat al- 
Asfiya’, reports that while in prison Sirhindi converted several hundred idolaters to 
Islam. 141 Zubdat al-Maqamat , a Nacjshbandi biographical dictionary compiled by one of 
Sirhindi’s followers, features a story about a disciple of the shaykh, who, along with two 
darwishes, ransacks a Hindu temple somewhere in the Deccan. When the local Hindu 
peasantry surrounds them for a settling of scores, the disciple hears the voice of the 
Mujaddid who tells him he is sending a Muslim army to relieve them: moments later 
thirty to forty soldiers appear forcing the kafirs to retreat. 142 In a short epistle, Sabil al- 
Rashad, written in the eighteenth century, Sirhindi’s grandson, ‘Abd al-Ahad, mentions 
among the reasons the shaykh was called a Mujaddid, the fact that he converted many 
‘infidels’ to Islam. 143 

One of the most striking aspects of these stories is that they stand in sharp 
opposition to the Sirhindi of history: the conservative Sufi imbued both with mysticism 
and with himself, becomes the man whose spiritual authority and miraculous powers 
allow him to influence the grandees of the Mughal Empire, to perform numerous miracles 
and to convert countless Hindus to Islam. 

Are the literary processes which help create the Sirhindi of legend similar to those 
which transformed Mu‘in al-Din from unknown mystic into the “vice-regent of the 



141 T.W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam: A History of the Propagation of the Muslim Faith (London: 
Constable & Company Ltd., 1913), p. 412. In his book, Friedmann mentions that there are numerous 
conversion stories about Sirhindi in hagiographical literature, but this writer could only find one; he takes 
Friedman’s word for it, Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, pp. 73,93. 

142 Rizvi, Indian Revivalist Movements, pp. 312-313; Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, p. 93. Contrary to 
Rizvi who sees in the incident yet another example of the legacy of hate left behind by Sirhindi, for 
Friedmann it does not mean that his followers viewed him as a fanatic iconoclast, but rather that he was 
endowed with diverse miraculous powers, ibid. 

143 Sajida Alvi, “The Mujaddid and Tajdid in the Indian Subcontinent: An Historical Overview," in The 
Journal of Turkish Studies, vol 18 (1994), p. 4. 
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Prophet in India”? Answering such a question is no easy task: no systematic analyses of 
Naqshbandi hagiographical writings have been conducted as of yet, and whatever 


information is available pales, both in depth and magnitude, in comparison to the studies 


undertaken on those of the Chishti tradition. 


Even though little can be gathered about the compilers of hagiographies, the latter 
might have interpreted the few references to political issues in Sirhindi’s writings in such 
a way as to aggrandize him in the eyes of posterity. The legends could be then construed 
as an attempt on the part of his followers to polish the image of a prominent Naqshbandi 
tarnished by the attacks of his contemporaries 144 and his imprisonment by Jahangir: from 
victim, Sirhindi in transformed into a political grand master who pulls strings and perform 
miracles. As for the conversion stories and his antagonism towards Hindus, nothing in his 
writings, as we mentioned earlier, indicated that these issues were of any great concern to 
him: even the legends in which Sirhindi is depicted as a missionary and a bigot represent 
only a faint indication that his dislike of Hindus and Hinduism had somehow filtered 
down to the popular level. 145 

Another alternative explanation of the legends found in Sirhindi’s hagiographies 
would be to consider them as nothing more than a series of stock tropes, elaborated over 
the course of Mughal rule by other hagiographers, whose sole purpose was to reflect and 
enhance a saint’s spiritual and temporal authority as it was understood during this period 
of Indo-Muslim history: miraculous in nature. In this perspective, the temple incident 



See Friedmann. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, pp. 87-92. 
Ibid., p. 93. 
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alluded to above could be regarded as an attempt on the part of his followers to emphasize 
his miraculous powers, rather than to publicize his personality as a fanatic. 146 

From a survey of the available literature, Sirhindi’s posthumous reputation does 
not appear to have been nurtured by the same mechanisms which were operative in the 
case of the Chishti shaykhs. These mechanisms combined political considerations 147 and 
the interaction of traditions formulated by different audiences, 148 and led to the emergence 
of an image of some Chishti shaykhs which corresponded to the votive and ideological 
needs of different groups of devotees. In the case of Sirhindi, the only audience which 
seems to have been responsible for the perpetuation of his memory is that formed by his 
immediate followers and by later generations of Nagshbandis. Whether it is the result of 
the absence of a successful shrine-cult to which indigenous groups, Muslim and non- 
Muslim, could attach themselves, or of the lack of imperial patronage, the fact remains 
that no traditions could be culled from the available literature to indicate that the images 
produced by hagiographical literature might have originated from and operated at the 


popular level 


149 


146 

147 


Ibid. 


See supra, section I, B. 

148 See supra, section II, B, b. 

149 The Punjab Gazetteers are for example lacking in any references to the Mujaddid, beyond those entries 
indicating his spiritual pedigree. On the Gazetteers as repositories of popular traditions, see infra, section 
III. B. 
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EH. Modern History-Writing on Islam in its Indian Environment : 


A. Some General Remarks: 


The career of the idea of the Sufi qua missionary for Islam did not meet an 
undignified death with the end of Mughal rule in India in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, quite the contrary. After having known unprecedented popularity during the 
Mughal period when the aura of Sufism was used in historical chronicles and mystical 
biographical dictionaries alike to legitimize the aggrandizement of the empire in the 
Subcontinent, 150 it was to make its way into the nineteenth century and up to the present 
period where it is still to be found in the now traditional repertoire of arguments used by 
writers of all persuasions to explain the presence of a large Muslim population in the 
Indian subcontinent. The purpose of the following section is not to analyze the factors, 
political and others, which account for the continuing popularity, in both academic and 
journalistic writings, of this genus of explanation of conversion to Islam in India, but 
rather to map out its progression from medieval sources to the present. 

In order to do that, one has to examine the factors which have conditioned modem 
history writing in India, and more precisely among those, that hallmark of modem Indian 
history, the extension of British imperial domination over the Subcontinent. Until the 
arrival of the British and their adoption of various Indian ‘policies’, neither the Muslims, 
nor the Hindus for that matter, possessed the kind of national identity which could lead to 



150 See for example, Dara Shukoh’s contention in his Safinat al-Awliya’, that Burhan al-Dtn Gharib of 
whose alleged missionary activities the authentic malfuzat say nothing, was sent to the Deccan “to spread 
Islam and guide the residents of those regions [...] From the blessing of his arrival, most of that [?] group 
became honored with [conversion to] Islam and became disciples,” quoted in Ernst, Eternal Garden, p. 164. 
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any meaningful reflection on their position in Indian society, their origins and destiny as a 
group. It was the British presence in India and the reshuffling of cards it brought about at 
the economic, political and even religious levels, which caused the first stirrings of 
communal and national consciousness as the elites of various groups positioned 
themselves on the newly remodeled political scene. 151 Such a tendency towards the 
fostering of new identities was facilitated by the very ideological premises upon which 
British rule was built: that India was an aggregate of peoples, castes, sects and religions, 
lacking a common nationality; that these people had to be catalogued, counted, their lands 
surveyed, their resources evaluated, their customs and laws studied, etc., for the dual and 
usually twin purposes of taxation and efficient government. Not that the administrators of 
British India were the only people who wrote about the Subcontinent; many a journalist 
and a historian, some of whom had never set foot in India, also tried their hands on the 


subject by producing books and pamphlets whose purpose was to familiarize the reading 
British public at home with various aspects of the Indian reality. The analysis of a 
discourse produced at the height of British expansion worldwide is beyond the scope of 
this paper, and the views and philosophies of those who articulated it, whether Gazetteers, 
Hinduphiles and Hinduphobes, Islamophiles and Islamophobes, are really too varied to be 

1 C"} 

reviewed in the following pages. “ However, one may not be surmising if one considers 
such a discourse to have a higher than usual ideological content. 


151 Hardy, The Muslims of British India , pp. 68-69. The history of the crystallization of Muslim communal 
and national identity has generated a large body of writings which reflect the opinions of different schools of 
thought. Cf. among others, Francis Robinson, Separatism among Indian Muslims: the Politics of the United 
Provinces , 1860-1922 (London: Cambridge University Press, 1974); Mushirul Hasan, Nationalism and 
Communal Politics in India , 1885-1930 (New Delhi: Manohar, 1991); Mushirul Hasan, ed., India's 


Partition: Process, Strategy and Mobilization (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993). 

152 See C.H. Philips, ed.. Historians of India, Pakistan & Ceylon (London: Oxford University Press, 1961) 


for a discussion of various historiographical traditions in India. 
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For one thing, British rule had to be justified on the Indian scene to both rulers and 
ruled, as well as to audiences at home. And what better way to legitimize British mle than 
to place it in a very favorable light: since the British were the last of a series of conquerors 
who had invaded and occupied India, Pax Britannica could be made to outshine the 
legacy of the last ‘ruling people’, the Muslims, in terms of its political, economic and 
religious policies. As of 1818, Henry Mill would develop in his History of British India, 
the idea that the history of the Subcontinent is divided into three distinct periods, namely 
Hindu India, Muslim India and British India. This view provided the very foundation of a 
communal interpretation of Indian history and later allowed Indian intellectuals to 
formulate the historical justification of the two-nation theory. 153 More importantly though, 
such a division of Indian history would allow certain British administrators cum historians 
to provide rationales for the historical development of India which placed heavy emphasis 
on the beneficial aspect of British rule as opposed to that of the previous Muslim 
conquerors. 

Nowhere has such an endeavor been more successful than in the oeuvre of Henry 
M. Elliot, a member of the East India Company civil service in Bengal, who in his 
History of India as told by its own Historians (1867), used the chronicles written during 
the so-called Muslim era, to describe it as characterized by uncompromising bigotry. 



153 Romila Thapar, “Communalism and the Writing of Ancient Indian History”, in Communalism and the 
Writing of Indian History, ed. by Romila Thapar and al. (New Delhi: People’s Publishing House Ltd., 
1969), p. 4. The author of these words also notes that the biggest weakness of the nationalist historians is 
that they did not question Mill’s periodisation, p. 6. She also offers a sustained criticism of such 
periodisation. Of interest in this context, is a chapter of Mill’s History of British India with which the British 
writer actually ends his analysis of the second ‘period’ and which he aptly entitled ‘A Comparison of the 
State of Civilization among the Mohammedan Conquerors of India, with the State of Civilization among the 
Hindus’, in the History of British India, vol. II (London: James Madden and George Willis, 1858, pp. 479- 
522. 
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violence and wretchedness. As such the History of India as told by its own Historians is 
not unique in its hostility towards both the Islamic religion and civilization, as polemical 
literature against Islam is not a novelty. What is noteworthy is that it uses, to illustrate 
such negative attributes, works written by Muslims themselves, and also, that it is still 
considered to this day as a source of reliable and authoritative information by writers with 
an ax to grind with Muslims and their religion. It is a given that Elliot has rendered an 
enormous service to scholarship by translating (mostly) Persian historical chronicles into 
English, but this should not overshadow the obvious political nature of his enterprise. 
“But though the intrinsic value of these works [i.e., the chronicles] might be small,” 
writes Elliot in the preface to his book. 


“they will yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will serve to dispel the mists 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet to 
be written. They will make our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness 
and equity of our rule. If instruction were sought from them, we 
should be spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise 
ignorant. Characters now renowned only for the splendor of their 
achievements, and a succession of victories, would, when we 
withdraw the veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, 
be set forth in a truer light, and probably held up to the execration 
of mankind. We should no longer hear bombastic Babus, enjoying 
under our Government the highest degree of personal liberty, and 
many more political privileges than were conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their 
present position .” 154 


In this chapter (section A), we have already attended to the unreliability of 
medieval chronicles as sources of authoritative information about the social condition of 



154 


Henry M. Elliot, The History of India 


as told by its own Historians , vol. I, p. xxii. 
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India during the middle ages. It is these chronicles with their strident anti-Hindu rhetoric 
Elliot uses uncritically to construct an unflattering portrait of India under Turkish, and in 


his opinion, ‘Muslim’ rule. In his appendix to the first volume of his history which covers 
roughly the conquest of Sind by Arab armies, Elliot contends that “terror and devastation. 


murder and rapine, accompanied their progress” and that “it was not in the nature of 

things to be expected that they should long delay their attacks upon the rich and idolatrous 

country of India, which offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and zeal.” 155 After 

describing in the following pages the nature of Arab rule in Sind, a rule characterized by 

intolerance, the imposition of jizyah and forcible conversions brought about by public 

tribunals, Elliot delivers the coup de grace. “It is expedient,” he says 

“that these matters [the beneficence of British rule] should be 
often brought back to remembrance and pondered on; for the inhabitants 
of modem India, as well as our clamorous demagogues back home, are 
very apt to forget the very depth of degradation from which the great 
mass of the people have been raised, under the protection of British 
supremacy” 156 


B. The Gazetteers : 


The ideological underpinnings of Elliot’s discourse are to be found, sometimes 
expressed in a less strident tone, in the works of those British administrators who, starting 
during the later half of the nineteenth century, wrote demographic, sociological, historical, 
statistical and economic accounts of the regions which came under British control. Of 



Ibid., pp. 414-415 


155 

156 Ibid., p. 479 [emphasis mine]. Derryl N. Maclean, in his Religion and Society in Arab Sind (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1989), p. 23, notes that contentions regarding the rigorous exaction of taxes by the Arabs and the 
role played by the so-called ‘public tribunals’ in the forcible conversion of non-Muslims, are not based on 
any of the primary sources of that period; see chapter two of his book for a critique of the ‘religion of the 
sword’ and its concomitant forced conversion thesis. 
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interest to us is that, outside the framework of historical and hagiographical works written 
during the Mughal era, it is in these Gazetteers that one finds the most comprehensive 
accounts of individuals, tribes and castes being converted to Islam, usually peacefully, as 
the result of the missionary work of Sufi shaykhs . The stories, usually oral traditions, 
were reported by Gazetteers in various parts of India but most notably in the Deccan, 
Punjab, Sind and Bengal. Sometimes the reference to conversion is direct: such is the case 
with the Gazetteer of the Province of Sind (1907) which describes the “Memans 
[sic]...[as] the descendants of Lohanas converted to Mahomedanism at Nangar Thatta 
(Tatta) in the middle of the fifteenth century by a saint from Baghdad named Sayad 
Yusuf-ud-din-Kadiri,” 157 and with the Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province , published in 1883 and based on a Punjab Census 
Report , which notes that many tribes “especially the Sodha and the Rath” accepted Islam 
at the hands of shaykh Taj al-Din Chishti, a grandson of Farid al-Dtn Ganj-i Shakar. 158 


157 Gazetteer of the Province of Sind. Compiled by E. H. Aitken (Karachi: Government of India, 1907), p. 
177. 

158 A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province . Vol. II. Compiled 
by H. A. Rose. Vol. U. First published in 1883 (Government of Punjab, 1970), pp. 172-173. The tradition 
reported by the Glossary mentions that “this [i.e., the conversion of the two groups to Islam] led to a war 
with the Rdjput of Bikdner.” “The saint,” continues the tradition, “on going forth to battle pitched a flag on 
top of his house and told his women-folk that as long as the flag stood they would know he was safe. 
Unfortunately the flag was accidentally knocked down and the women prayed for the earth to swallow them 
up as the saint had commanded . Their prayer was granted and they were engulfed , only the edges of their 
shawls remaining outside. A tower was built on the spot and at it women still make vows . One of the women, 
however, a Bhatti by tribe did not join in the prayer and was not engulfed, but made her escape. Hence the 
Chishtis do not marry Bhatti women to this day. Near this shrine, at the tomb of Khwdja Nur Muhammad, 
stood five large jand trees, called Panjdn Piran de jand , or the jand trees of the five pirs. Under their shade 
Bawd Nanak once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain possession of it would indeed be blessed , 
for it was part of paradise. Muhammadans here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for rain. 
Hindus offer a covering of chinz for the restoration of health, and sugar and boiled grain for rain,” p. 173 
[emphasis mine]. Even after allowing for the exaggeration for which the reports of the Gazetteers were 
known, this story, which is obviously legendary, is interesting on a number of accounts: first, it legitimized 
the fact which seems to have been current at the time of the story’s compilation, that the descendants of the 
shaykh do not marry females of the Bhatti tribe; second, despite the antagonism one might expect (from the 
Hindus, for example) if one takes the drama of the story to the letter, it has a distinctly syncretistic character 
since all the main religious communities of the Punjab are represented in it in quite a harmonious way, with 
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The traditions reported in the Gazetteers also enlist, as missionaries, famous Sufi 
shaykhs who have a pan-Indian following. The Punjab States Gazetteers (1908) of 
Bahawalpur gives a list of tribes which were allegedly converted to Islam by no other than 
Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar. 159 

In other instances, traditions mention the miracles of given Sufis as the main 
incentive for conversion: the grandfather of the famous Suhrawardi shaykh Makhdum-i 
Jahanian (d. 1384) “was living in Uch,” reports the Punjab States Gazetteers , “and his 
miracles were the topic of the day. Rana Raj Wadha and his sons also went to see the 
Sayyid at tJch, and no sooner had they seen him than they embraced Islam.” 160 

Many scholars have doubted the reliability of the Gazetteers because they exhibit 
a certain number of biases namely, their emphasis on the bizarre features of the religious 
and social practices of indigenous groups, and the missionary role and conversionary 
intent which they impute to the earlier foreign conquerors of the Subcontinent, the 


Muslims 


161 



Guru Nanak extolling the virtues of a Muslim shrine; third, the women’s death-wish - which the story 
reports the saint himself had commanded seems to us more reminiscent of Rajput traditional behavior in 
times of war, than a distinctly Sufi action! Much still has to be done to determine the origin of the multi¬ 
layered stories about Sufis, and the folk points of reference they point out to. 

159 Punjab States Gazetteers. Vol. XXXVI A. Bahawalpur. p. 139. Even though Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar 
is not known, from pre-Mughal ChishtI sources to have converted any Hindus to Islam, K.A. Nizami in his 
The Life and Times of Fand-u’d-Din Ganj-i Shakar (Delhi: Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 1955) cites tribal 
traditions taken from the Imperial Gazetteer of India and Jawahir-i Fandi, an eighteenth century Mughal- 
era malfug, to argue that the shaykh had indeed converted people to Islam. “This will hold true,” says 
Nizami, “unless challenged on the basis of some positive historical evidence,” p. 107. Rizvi finds exception 
with such an interpretation of sources: “The early mystic records [...],” writes Rizvi, “contain no mention of 
conversion of the people to Islam by these saints. In the context of this, the Jawahir-i Faridt, legendary and 
unreliable in character, and the oral evidence of zamindar families, from whose information the Gazetteers 
and Settlement Reports were compiled, cannot be given much credence,” Rizvi, Indian Revivalist 
Movements, p. 18. 

160 Punjab States Gazetteers. Vol. XXXVI A. Bahawalpur. p. 147. 

161 Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 120. With regards to the emphasis on the bizarre, it should be 
noted that many Gazetteers included in their chapters dealing with population and human geography, 
sections which deal with the various infirmities suffered by the native population. Such a bias reaches comic 
proportion in the Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, for example, which opines that “the enormous 
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However, despite their clear ideological underpinnings, it remains that, very much 
like stories about forced and peaceful conversions at the hands of Sufi missionaries 
related in Mughal-era tadhkirat and chronicles, the very existence of folk traditions in the 
Gazetteers needs to be accounted for because they do not seem to be incidental. The most 
common explanations for conversion stories involving Sufis is that by inventing them, 
devotees of a shaykh created for themselves and their descendants a lineage of legitimacy 
based on their attachment and service to his shrine. Say a native Indian whose vows at a 
shrine were answered might join the fellowship of those who, like him, have attached 
themselves to the saint because of his posthumous display of miraculous powers, and then 
placed themselves under his protection. To legitimize their new connection with the 
shrine, the devotees might claim that the shaykh in question was responsible for their 
embracing of the Islamic faith. “ In an Indian context with a highly developed bardic folk 
culture 163 in which popular figures are transformed into heroes of military exploits, the 
saint might become a sort of champion for his devotees; a fighter whose feats are not only 
responsible for their conversion to Islam, but also rival those of the enemies he is made 
retrospectively to fight against. Even though the Gazetteers reported traditions which 
were more specific than the stories about militant Sufis which appear in Mughal-era 
works in identifying particular tribes as subjects of a saint’s conversionary zeal, both can 


preponderance of Musalmans in the Province therefore affords at least a partial explanation [for the fact that 
the percentage of insane people in Sind is higher than in the rest of the presidency], which may be 
strengthened by the fervid and fanatical character of the religion of a large section of the population. In the 
opinion of this writer the sun of Sind offers an adequate reason, if there were no other ”!; p. 158 [emphasis 



mine] 
162 


163 


Ernst, Eternal Garden , p. 91; Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saintsp. 119. 


The Meos of Mewat to this day recount, through their bardic literature, the valor of their non-Muslim 
ancestors, even their battles against invading Turkish armies, Hashim Amir-Ali, The Meos of Mewat (New 
Delhi: Oxford & IBH Publishing Co., 1970), p. 20. 
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be accounted for in terms of the process of domestication of a saint’s powers by his 
devotees. 


The reasons marshaled to help explain the presence of caste traditions pertaining 
to conversion can also have a more self-interested motive than simply establishing a 
connection with distinguished symbols of Muslim piety in order to increase one’s 
standing in the community. Rizvi for example, notes that with regards to the stories about 
Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar’s alleged missionary activities, that zamindar families, from 
whose oral traditions the Gazetteers were compiled, “in order to establish their proprietary 
rights over larger and larger areas of land,” invented these stories which promoted a 
superior ancestry by linking their forefathers to a distinguished saint . 164 

Whatever the origin of the traditions reported by the Gazetteers , they played a 
prominent role in T.W. Arnold’s Preaching of Islam in which the author expounds his 
theory that Sufi missionaries were the principal agent for conversion to Islam in India 
because of the impact their exemplary life and preaching had on the local populations. 
Arnold developed his theory of the Sufis qua peaceful missionary to counter the polemical 
literature of which Elliot’s writing was but an example . 165 Also, Arnold foreshadowed the 
criticisms levied later on by historians such as Hardy, Kidwai, etc., by denouncing the 
ideological bent of medieval chronicles and British histories of India. For him, the 
phenomenon of Muslim proselytizing in the Subcontinent hardly received any attention 


154 Rizvi, Muslim Revivalist Movements in North India, p. 18. 

16S Even though Arnold does allow for some state-sanctioned conversions at the hands of zealous rulers such 
as Aurangzeb, p. 261, he maintains that “among the sixty-six millions of Indian Musalmans there are vast 
numbers of converts or descendants of converts, in whose conversion force played no part and the only 
influences at work were the teaching and persuasion of peaceful missionaries,” T.W. Arnold, The Preaching 
of Islam: A History of the Propagation of the Muslim Faith (London: Constable & Company Ltd., 1913), p. 
254. 
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from his contemporaries, and whatever is known about the Subcontinent’s Muslims is 
contained in histories, written by European or Indian authors, which are nothing more 
than chronicles of wars and princely achievement, and where matters of Islamic religious 
life are mentioned only when they “have taken the form of intolerance and fanaticism .” 166 
Arnold, however, did not apply to his privileged sources of information, the same critical 
spirit he displayed in rejecting biased histories, for his chapter dealing with the mostly 
peaceful spread of Islam in India at the hands of Sufi missionaries is based to a large 
extent on the information contained in the Gazetteers. 


C. The Indian Dimension of the Historiographical Debate : 


The views of Elliot and Arnold are but two extremes amongst the variety of 
theories formulated, from the eighteenth century onward, by Britishers and Indians alike, 
to explain away the presence on the soil of the Subcontinent of a large Muslim 
community . 167 These two poles in their turn served as starting points for two antagonistic 
perspectives regarding the nature of Islam in general, and its endeavor in India in 
particular. With minor qualifications due to the early conquest of this predominantly 
Buddhist region, Darryl Maclean’s comments on the controversy surrounding conversion 
in Sind accurately describe the nature of the ongoing debate concerning this issue at the 
level of the Subcontinent: on the one hand, one finds both early British administrator- 


166 Ibid. , p. 255. Arnold then notes that it is from the biographies of the Muslim saints and from local 
traditions, that something may be learned on “the missionary work that was carried on quite independently 
of the political life of the country.” 

167 For a review of theories of conversion in India, cf. Richard Eaton, “Approaches to the Study of 
Conversion to Islam in India,” in Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, ed. by Richard C. Martin 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985), pp. 106-23 & Peter Hardy, “Modem European and Muslim 
Explanations of Conversion to Islam in South Asia: A Preliminary Survey of the Literature,” in Conversion 
to Islam, ed. by N. Levtzion (New York: Holmes & Meier Publishers, 1979), pp. 68-99. 
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historians and Hindu Indian nationalists united in viewing both the conquest of Sind and 
the conversion of non-Muslims to Islam as having been achieved either solely or primarily 
by the sword; on the other, both Indian Muslim modernists and Pakistani nationalists who 
consider that both the conquest of the province and the conversion of its inhabitants to 

I 

Islam were generally peaceful. 

As was mentioned at a number of occasions in this section, until the arrival of the 
British, none of the religious communities of the Subcontinent, whether through their 
elites or at the level of popular consciousness, had formulated or come to terms with a 
distinct ‘national’ identity. It is only by adopting modem frames of reference bom out of 
decades of communal tensions culminating with the partition of India, that one can read 
into the Indian Middle Ages the original drama of an enduring Hindu-Muslim national 
confrontation . 169 And this is exactly what happened during the British period when 
Muslim and Hindu elites started reflecting upon their history, especially at the period 
which provided for an initial point of contact between ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim civilizations’, 
namely the Middle Ages. 

When Muslim historians for example started to develop an interest in things 
Medieval, writes Peter Hardy 

“[they] were immigrants in an already settled colony. [Both British 
and Hindu historians] had mapped out the territory and staked their 
claims [...] That is not to say that Muslim historians did not 
challenge existing conceptions of medieval Indian history; they did, 
but often by merely asserting their opposites .” 170 


168 Maclean, Religion and Society, p. 22. 

169 On this issue, see among others, the three articles in Romila Thapar and al, eds., Communalism and the 
Writing of Indian History. 

170 Peter Hardy, “Modem Muslim Historical Writing on Medieval Muslim India,” in Historians of India, 
Pakistan & Ceylon, ed. by C.H. Philips (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 297. 
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Many a Hindu historian accepted the division of Indian history into Hindu, 
Muslim and British periods first put forward by the British, as well as the related view, 
culminating during the 1920s with the awakening of communal tensions - to a large extent 
the result of British policies regarding separate electorates and voting rights - that 
Muslims were directly responsible for the destruction of a mythical Hindu India, its 
replacement by a political regime which systematically discriminated against ‘native’ 
Hindus - themselves perceived as an undifferentiated and unified bunch - and forced their 


conversion to Islam. 


171 


Such views were expressed for example by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, one of India’s 

foremost historians and the seminal author of works dealing particularly with the period 

of Mughal decline. Writing in the 1920s in his History ofAurangzib, Sarkar argued that 

“A non-Muslim [...] cannot be a citizen of the [Islamic] state; he 
is a member of a depressed class; his status is a modified form 
of slavery. He lives under a contract with the state; for the life 
and property which are grudgingly spared to him by the Commander 
of the Faithful, he must undergo political and social disabilities, and 
pay a commutation money (jaziya ). In short, his continued existence in 
the state after the conquest of his country by the Muslims is conditional 
upon his person and property being made subservient to the cause 
of Islam.” 172 

For Sarkar who probably had India in mind as conquered territory, the polity 
dominated by an elite, mostly Turkish in origin, whose religion happened to be Islam, was 
a totalitarian regime in which the interests of those who did not belong to the faith of the 
rulers were totally disregarded. 173 


Thapar, “Communalism and the Writing of Ancient Indian History.” pp. 6-8. 



171 

172 Quoted in S.K. Srivastava, Sir Jadunath Sarkar: The Historian at Work (Delhi: Anamika Prakashan, 
1989), p. 85. 

173 S.K. Srivastava has shown in his Sir Jadunath Sarkar: The Historian at Work, that Sarkar’s 
interpretations of Islam are based on the tendentious works of British historians of the Elliot variety. See his 
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After independence, the same ideas regarding the ‘Muslim period’ continued to be 
articulated by Hindu nationalist historians. Some of the contributors to the ten volume 
History and Culture of the Indian People reformulated the thesis according to which a 
supposedly pristine Hindu India, united in its diversity of castes and traditions, fell under 
the concerted attacks of bloodthirsty Muslim invaders from the North West. Thus K.M. 
Munshi, in his forward to volume V of the series which deals with the beginning of the 
‘Muslim period’, describes the impending storm which was gathering strength in Central 
Asia and was about to fell India: 


“No code circumscribed the destructive zeal of the conqueror; no 
canon restrained the ruthlessness of their hordes. When, therefore, 
Mahmud’s armies swept over North India it saw torrents of barbarians 
sweeping its rich plains, burning, looting, indulging in indiscriminate 
massacre; raping women, destroying fair cities, burning down 
magnificent shrines enriched by centuries of faith; enforcing an 
alien religion at the point of the sword, forcing them into unwilling 
marriage or concubinage; capturing hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children, to be sold as slaves in the markets of Ghazni and 
other Central Asian markets.” 174 


So the thrust of ‘Islam’ into India is conceived by Munshi as an apocalyptic battle 
pitting the Hindus against the “conquistador spirit of the Muslims,” even though, 
curiously enough, he allows for peaceful [?] proselytizing by Muslim saints. 175 


chapter IV and more particularly pp. 84-86. Srivastava also notes that Sarkar has a tendency, shared by 
many historians to consider as authoritative the bigoted musings of medieval Muslim chroniclers, pp. 71, 87. 
See also, Alvi, “Religion and State during the reign of Mughal emperor Jahangir.” 

174 K.M. Munshi, “Foreword,” in The History and Culture of the Indian People . VoL V. The Struggle for 
Empire . Edited by R.C. Majumdar (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1966), p. xi-xii [emphasis mine]. 

175 K.M. Munshi, “Foreword,” p. xvi. Munshi’s rhetorical flourishes do not however stand the test of 
history; see in this regard, section I of this chapter. Such perceptions of Muslims and Islam are still 
commonplace even to this day in some of the literature written by Hindu nationalists, or to be more precise, 
by those who still subscribe to a communal reading of medieval Indian history. Thus K.L. Srivastava in his 
The Position of Hindus under the Delhi Sultanate, 1206-1526 (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1980) reiterates the arguments developed by Elliot, Munshi and many others by 
presenting an essentially negative assessment of Muslim rule based on an uncritical acceptance of medieval 
sources: in a chapter entitled ‘Religious Bigotry*, we are informed that “the Hindus who accepted Islam, 
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The Muslim reaction to such a discourse was, as noted by Hardy, of a defensive 
nature. For one thing, attempts were made to ‘set the record straight’ concerning the 


atrocities and Hindu-bashing allegedly perpetuated by invading Turkish armies and Indian 


Sultans; and that sometimes took the form of a defense of the likes of Mahmud of 


Ghazna and Aurangzeb. 

Writing in 1931, Muhammad Nazim claimed that “the Sultan [Mahmud of 
Ghazna] was not a fanatic.” In India for example, continues Nazim, “he is not said to have 
forced any Hindu to abjure his religion, or to have put any person to death for the sake of 
his conscience. He had , however ; the missionary spirit in him , and the preacher 
invariably followed in the wake of his victorious army . Mosques were erected all over the 
conquered country and preachers were appointed to instruct the Hindus in the simple 
faith of the conquerors .” 176 Other historians have argued that the polity created by the 


were either motivated by selfish ends to gain power and wealth or were converted at the point of the 
sword" p. 99 [emphasis mine]. The chapter is in fact nothing more than a catalogue of the offensive actions 
(‘Demolition of Hindu Temples’, ‘Forcible Conversion’, etc.) the Muslim rulers of India were routinely 
accused of by British and Hindu Historians. K.L. Srivastava does acknowledge that ‘peaceful conversion’ 
did take place due, as was to be expected, to the activities of Sufi and IsmaTIT missionaries, pp. 125-133. 

176 Muhammad Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1971), pp. 161-162 [emphasis mine]. Nazim also criticized what he called “the hostility of the 
Brahmin, whose keen eye must have foreseen that the propagation of the democratic spirit of Islam would 
undoubtedly bring about a social revolution and breakdown of the caste system on which depended his own 
exclusive privileges,” pp. 162-163. A somewhat similar argument is made by Muhammad Habib in his 
introduction to the Aligarh University reprint of Elliot and Dowson’s History of India [published in K.A. 
Nizami, ed.. Politics and Society during the Early Medieval Period . Collected Works of Professor 
Mohammad Habib (Aligarh: People’s Publishing House)], where he argues that the so-called Muslim 
invasions of North India were not ‘Muslim’ but rather ‘Ghorid’ [p. 61], and that it simply involved a 
substitution of a Turkish elite for a Hindu governing class. More to the point, Habib states that the Turkish 
emperors actually emancipated “the Indian workers who were obliged to live outside the city walls by the 
higher Hindu castes,” p. 74. The reason why the Mongols were unable to conquer India during the thirteenth 
century was that “the post-revolutionary Indians were in no mood to be conquered. The Indian worker with 
his newly won freedom [...] was determined to fight it out in every city and in every street [...] And their 
new-found strength was entirely due to the urban revolution in north India,” p.71. See also the arguments 
developed with regards to the Arab invasion of Sind by Pakistani historian I.H. Qureshi for whom “to many 
Islam appeared as the deliverer from the tyranny of Hinduism and the example of tolerance set by the Arabs 
seems to have inclined many a Buddhist heart towards Islam”, The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan 
Subcontinent y p. 42. For a critique of the ‘Islam qua religion of liberation’ theory of conversion, see Hardy, 


“Modem European and Muslim Explanations,” pp. 80-82. 
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Turks “was not a theocratic state in any sense of the word,” and that “its basis was not the 
shari'at of Islam but rather the zawabit or state-laws made by the king.” 177 Of interest to 
us though, is the prominent place occupied in the works of many Muslim historians, by 
the Sufis as the main agent of conversion to Islam. In his Foundation of Muslim Rule in 
India (1945), A.B.M. Habibullah claims that “it is undeniable that the mysticism of the 
sufi furnished Islam’s point of contact with Hinduism” and that “it is through such 
contacts, fostered by the humanism of the sufi that Islam obtained its largest number of 
free converts and it is in this sense that he is considered a missionary.” 178 In post-partition 
India, S. Abid Husein, the brother of the country’s future president, would argue along the 
same lines: “One of the most powerful factors which contributed to this reconciliation 
[between Muslims and Hindus] was the historic mediating role played by the Muslim 


Sufis and Hindu saints of the Bhakti school. 


,179 


VI. Concluding remarks : 

Our discussion of the Indian dimension of the historiographical debate has brought 
us full circle to the extent that it showed that some lieux communs are indeed hard to get 
rid of especially in an age still, unfortunately, fraught with communal tensions. The fact 
that one still encounters at the end of the twentieth century elements of a ‘controversy’ 
that emerged almost a hundred years ago is indicative of the fact that much still remains to 


177 M. Habib and Afsar Umar Salim Khan, The Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate: including a 
translation ofZiauddin Barani’s Fatawa-i Jahandari (Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, n.d.), p. vi. 

178 A.B.M. Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule in India (Allahabad: Central Book Depot, 1961), 
pp. 305-306 [emphasis mine]. 

179 S. Abid Husain, The National Culture of India (New Delhi: National Book Trust, 1978), p. 87. 
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be done at the level of historiographical inquiry. The study of history is certainly not a 
value-free endeavor and one has only to follow developments on the local Indian scene to 
realize that a warped sense of history can lead to bloodshed, death and destruction, most 
notably in the forms of communal riots. 

It is undeniable that modem scholarship has managed to clear up some of the 
debris left behind by the ideological controversies bom out of the British presence in 
India, some of which we have dealt with above. It is nowadays not acceptable, for 
example, to treat the chronicles of the Sultanate and those of the Mughal-era as 
authoritative sources of information concerning the living conditions of the people, and to 
project into the past concepts such as nation and national identity which are rather recent 
phenomena. The same could be said about the topos we concerned ourselves with 
throughout this chapter, namely, the alleged role played by the Sufis as missionaries: the 
early sources do not describe the most famous shaykhs as having had any type of keen 
interest in the conversion of non-Muslims to Islam, and the image of the Sufi qua 
proselytizer was easily traced back to the attempts deployed by sources of political 
authority seeking for their rule some form of legitimacy based on a peculiar conception of 
sainthood. Mechanisms directly or indirectly related to saint-worship ended up giving to 
this image the popular dimension the Gazetteers so eagerly reported in their works. 

Much still remains to be done. One can only lament the paucity of works devoted 
to the analysis of Mughal-era historical chronicles which contain frequent appeals and 
references to the Islamic religion as a source of authority and legitimacy: how well were 


these chronicles, with their anti-Hindu demagoguery, received, one might ask for 
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example, by a Mughal nobility whose ranks included a large number of non-Muslim 
chieftains? Also lacking are more studies on Indian Sufism which include analyses of 
primary sources that might present a portrait of the other mystical orders in India as 
comprehensive as that painted of the Chishtiyyah by many scholars. 

Whatever the direction future research in Indian history and Sufism might take, 
there are certain ‘facts’ one might want to keep in mind. For the purposes of this work, the 
preceding analysis of various historiographical and mystical traditions does point to 
somekind of role played by Sufis in the process, still rather unclear, which led millions of 
Indians over a long period of time to embrace the Islamic faith. The persistence, in 
various sources, of the image of the Sufi as missionary is too frequent to be left 
unexplored: if recent works have shown that mystics have not been involved in 
conversionary activities, what are the processes which have led countless Indians to forge 
links between themselves and the person of a saint? What roles Sufis played in the Indian 
environments where they lived which might explain the devotion (consecrated in 
‘conversion’ stories) shown to them? If one is to discount most of the theories of 
conversion dealing with India, what was the impact, if any, of the Sufis on the 
mechanisms (these have definitely existed) which led many Indians to become Muslims? 
These questions and tentative answers to them are the topic of the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWO: 


PATTERNS OF CONVERSION: THE ROLE OF THE SUFIS 


I. Preliminary Remarks about the Indo-Musiim Svncretistic Tradition : 

In the previous chapter, very little evidence has been uncovered about Sufis being 
proselytizers for their faith during those years when India was ruled by Muslim dynasts. 
As a matter of fact, when such evidence was found in various Indo-Muslim literatures, it 
was more a reflection of imperial and ideological considerations than an indication of 
what really happened during those times. On the level of historical and mystical 
literatures, much still remains to be done in terms of editing and analyzing the large 
numbers of works languishing in libraries and private collections throughout the 
Subcontinent in order to get yet a clearer idea about Sufism in its Indian environment. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to go beyond the analysis of historical works 
towards studies, whether anthropological, sociological or ethnological, which shed light 
on the role played by Sufis in various processes which have resulted in the ‘conversion’ of 
non-Muslims to Islam. 180 

In order to conduct such an inquiry, certain guidelines have to be established. 
First, one has to determine whether or not these processes required a reassessment of 
mystical doctrine in order to fit the Indian environment; a reassessment which might have 



180 The term conversion is here placed between quotation marks because the mechanisms studied in this 
chapter seem to indicate that many non-Muslims espoused Islam as a way of life and as a faith only after a 
long drawn process which, contrary to the way conversion is generally understood in a Christian missionary 
environment, does not necessarily imply a sudden change of spiritual orientation. More on this below. 
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provoked later on the part of the native population, an interest in things Islamic which 
then led to conversion to the Muslim faith. Second, in the same vein, it is useful to 
examine if this reassessment involved the adoption of ideas and practices drawn directly 
from the non-Muslim, mostly Hindu environment, or if, on the contrary its mystical 
content was simply made to be more consonant with it. The third and most important 
consideration requires of us to study the element of intent in these processes: in other 
words, were these processes incidental or did they derive from a conscious desire to 
disseminate Islamic ideas, ideals and practices in order to provoke among non-Muslims a 
change of heart thus predisposing them to an ulterior espousal of Islam? 

Interestingly enough, even if one does not consider the (mostly) recent research 
pointing to an indirect role played by individual mystics and orders in the various 
processes of conversion, there is much historical evidence which supports the view 
parallel to but still somewhat different from the topos of Sufis qua missionaries, that 
Sufism in India acted as a bridge between the country’s two main religions and that it 
fostered a syncretistic milieu in which the mystically-inclined of both communities found 
a common ground. 181 In this respect, comments such as Levtzion’s that “Sufis helped to 
increase social interaction which had otherwise been circumscribed between Muslims and 
Hindus,” “ are fairly common in the historical writings on India. Historical and 



181 A concomitant and admittedly simplistic view would argue that such a syncretistic environment infused 
with the pantheistic ideals and tolerant outlook of Sufism might have led non-Muslims to convert to Islam. 
Such a theory, which is generally untenable in this unrefined form, served, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter, as an ideological basis for the topos of Sufis qua missionaries. 

182 Nehemia Levtzion, ‘Toward a Comparative Study of Islamization,” in Conversion to Islam , ed. by N. 
Levtzion (New York: Holmes & Meier Publishers, 1979), p. 18. Clifford Geertz presents arguments close 
to those of Levtzion with regards to the pivotal role played by Sufism in facilitating contacts between Islam 
and other traditions: “Sufism has been less a definite standpoint in Islam, [...], than a diffuse expression of 
that necessity [...] for a world religion to come to terms with a variety of mentalities, a multiplicity of local 
forms of faith, and yet maintain the essence of its own identity. Despite the otherworldly ideas and activities 
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anthropological evidence does indicate that the syncretistic ideals one usually associates 
with some strands of Sufism (or of what was perceived by some to be Sufism 183 ), appear 
to have fostered in many parts of the Subcontinent a mystical or a quasi-mystical tradition 
which drew from both Islam and Hinduism. At the highest level of society, there were 
many dynasts who, like Akbar and his Dtn-i Ilahi, either tried their hand at mysticism or, 
because of their perceived sanctity, became themselves the object of popular devotion. In 
the Deccan, Ahmad Shah (d. 1436), the Bahmani sultan, was referred to as Ahmad Shah 
Walt [emphasis mine] and his death anniversary is, to this day, celebrated as a ‘urs, 
according not to Muslim but to Hindu ritual, by the head of the Lingayat Hindu sect 


dressed as a darwtsh. 


so often associated with it, Sufism as an historical reality, consists of a series of different and even 
contradictory experiments, [...], in bringing orthodox Islam (itself no seamless unity) into effective 
relationship with the world, rendering it accessible to its adherents and its adherents accessible to it,” 
Geertz, Islam Observed: Religious Developments in Morocco and Indonesia (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968), p. 48. 

183 The question of who is a Sufi is crucial here. Sufis are either what Carl Ernst has defined as “the self- 
conscious participants and interpreters of the Sufi tradition” or “anyone popularly regarded as a saint within 
an Islamic milieu,” Eternal Garden , p. 101. More often than not, these two definitions describe Figures 
which both literary and popular traditions regard as Sufis, for example, Nizam ai-DTn Auliya’. But as it will 
be demonstrated later in this chapter, one does need to have been a historically recognized saint to qualify as 
one. I do not have in mind here people such as Mu‘tn al-Din Chishti, a genuine Indian Sufi of old whose 
‘professional’ profile was ‘enhanced’ and transformed by later generations of devotees: rather, one has to 
think, for example, first about those Muslim leaders of men who spearheaded the colonization of East 
Bengal during the seventeenth century and who, because of their leadership role were pirified by the popular 
tradition of the region [see infra , section ELI], and second, about those personalities, such as Salar Mas‘ud 
the warrior, who even though they were never acknowledged as Sufis, were and still are the center of a very 
lively saintly cults in various part of the country. 

I&4 H.K. Sherwani and P.M. Joshi, eds., History of Medieval Deccan (1295-1724 ), vol. 1 (Hyderabad: The 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1973-74), p. 166. For a concise review of the Lingayat sect turned caste, 
see Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur, p. 10-12. Later, in the seventeenth century, also in the Deccan, Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah the second (d. 1627), whose reign witnessed the accession of the vernacular Dhakni Urdu to the status 
of a literary language, wrote a book entitled Kitab-i Nauras which featured many mystical themes drawing 


heavily from Hindu themes; on this see Eaton, Sufis ofBijapur ; pp. 89-106. 
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A. Sufi Syncretism and the Indian Milieu : 


Notwithstanding these examples of kingly participation in fostering a syncretistic 
milieu in India, it was the Sufis themselves who were the most prone to get acquainted 
with or to assimilate cultural traits of other religious traditions. Many observers have 
mentioned, for example, that some Sufis chose for their hospices or their dwellings, 
places which in the pre-Turkish era had a religious value in the eyes of local inhabitants 186 
and that others saints have adopted techniques such as habs-i dam and chilla-yi ma'alcus 
common among Hindu mystics. 187 In Kashmir, the mystical practices of the RishT order 
(founded by Nur al-Din Walt, d. 1438) were more in tune with the pantheistic and pre- 
Islamic elements of rural Kashmiri culture than with the injunctions of the sharVah: for 
example, on the eve of the annual anniversaries of the Risht saints, vegetarian food is 
consumed, and to this day rice ceremonies are performed before planting and harvesting, 
in order to ensure a good yield. 188 Even more extreme examples of a total adaptation of a 


185 We are here interested particularly with elements associated with things mystical and we will not, unless 
the argumentation itself requires it, touch upon other fields of life in India, music for example, where 
notable cases of fusion of cultures have taken place. 

186 Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 131. For a partial enumeration of Sufi shrines built on pre- 
Islamic sacred ground, see Annemarie Schimmel, “Reflections on Popular Muslim Poetry,” in Contributions 
to Asian Studies , Vol. 17 (1982), p. 19. Aziz Ahmad notes that, like yogis, members of the Shattariyyah, the 
most syncretistic of the Indian mystical orders, lived frugally in forests and subjected themselves to hard 
physical exercises. Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment , p. 137. 

187 Marc Gaborieau, “Les Ordres Mystiques dans le sous-continent indien,” in Les Ordres Mystiques dans 
l f Islam: Cheminements et situation actuelle , ed. by A. Popovic & G. Veinstein (Paris: Editions de i’Ecole 
des hautes dtudes en sciences sociales, 1986), p. 116; Lawrence comments that even if chilla-yi ma f akus 
“has Persian antecedents, it was also practiced by medieval yogins,” in “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 132. 
See also, on the same topic, Fawa'idal-Fuad , pp. 108 & 173. 

188 Muhammad Ishaq Khan, “Islam in Kashmir: Historical Analysis of its Distinctive Features,” in Islam in 
India: Studies and Commentaries . Vol. II Religion and Religious Education f ed. by C. W. Troll (Delhi: 
Vikas Publishing House Pvt., 1985), pp. 91-92. In the same vein, B.B. Lawrence notes that Kashmiris call 
upon the Risht saints buried in Chrar Sharif, a shrine complex, as “ devs , embodiments of divinity, rather 
than intercessors before a still higher divinity - Allah. The mosque adjacent to Chrar Sharif was reportedly 
constructed by a pious Muslim noble of 17th century Kashmir, but it is scarcely frequented, in sharp contrast 
to the steady flow of pilgrims visiting the tombs of Nur al-Din and other Rishis ” “What is Indian about 
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Sufi tradition to its Indian environment can be seen in the case of the Madariyyah whose 
members have, so to speak, melted in their Indian environment and, after having 


undergone a process of ‘castification,’ are today a caste-like order of mendicants who 


perform a number of religious functions, notably saint worship, in North-Indian Muslim 
communities. 189 


Sufism has been influenced by its Indian environment at the level of behavior and 
practices, and in its turn has had an impact on the literary traditions of the Subcontinent, 
both in terms of their intellectual content and the modality of their production. At the 
level of popular culture, for example, there is a large consensus regarding the interaction 
between Sufism and various strands of the Hindu tradition, especially in the domain of 
the rise of literatures written in Indian vernacular languages. Diana Eck and Fran^oise 
Mallison, commenting the oeuvre of Indologist and Bhakti 190 specialist Charlotte 
Vaudeville, state that in her works the latter had recognized the important role played by 
Muslims in the birth of Hindu vernacular literatures which often were the expression of a 
popular protest against the privileges of the upper-caste holders of sacred learning: these 
literatures were in a way witness to the emergence of the previously voiceless and faceless 


Indian Sufism,” in Studies in Islam , voi. XIX, no. 4, October 1982, p. 202. The interesting point here is that 
both historical but especially anthropological studies report instances of saints, or of personae believed to 
be saints being referred to as devs. At the turn of the century, Garcin de Tassy noted that saints or pirs were 
for the Muslims of India, what divinities represented to the Hindus, Memoire sur les Particularites de la 
religion musulmane dans VInde d f apres les ouvrages hindoustanis (Paris: Adolphe Labitte - La Socidte 
Asiatique, 1859), p. 10. Echoing de Tassy, Gaborieau comments that in some areas of India, the cult of 
saints was either not thoroughly islamized, or not yet well-established something which led Muslims to 
propitiate the pagan divinities holding sway in their environment, ‘Typologies des Specialistes religieux 
chez les musulmans du sous-continent indien,” in Archives des Sciences sociales des religions , vol. LV, no. 
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lower-caste Hindus, who thus proclaimed their dignity, maybe in response to the 
predications of Sufis. 191 

The two authors might have used the qualifier maybe in order to avoid the type of 
statements one encounters rather frequently in some writings on syncretism in India, 
which makes Sufism the par excellence factor which led to the birth and development of 
the Hindu devotional tradition. 192 In any event, this qualifier does not undermine the 
intent of the initial statement. Hagiographies do mention for example that not only did 
Sufis know the local language of the area where they settled, something which seems to 
have been a common occurrence, 193 but that some of them also acquired a solid 
understanding of the Sanskrit-based tradition of Hinduism. 194 Also, some interaction does 
seem to have taken place at the level of Bhakti devotionalism which is often considered as 
a privileged point of contact between the Muslim and the Hindu traditions. In the 
sixteenth century Bijapur milieu of the Deccan, Chishti Sufis drew directly from Hindu 
devotionalism to illustrate their doctrines: for example shaykh Burhan al-Din Janam (d. 
1597) is known to have borrowed from the Krishna tradition in his discussion of the 
importance of asceticism. 195 Even more direct in their syncretistic content are the love 
stories written by Indo-Muslim Sufi litterateurs who, as early as the fourteenth century. 



191 Diana L. Eck & Franqoise Mallison, eds.. Devotion Divine: Bhakti Traditions from the Regions of India 
(Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1991), p. 4 [emphasis mine], 

192 A classic statement is Aziz Ahmad’s that “in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as Sufism penetrated 
into the masses of converts and semi-converts from Hinduism, the Bhakti movements rose as a popular 
Hindu counter-challenge to the proselytizing pull of Sufi humanism,” Islamic Culture in the Indian 
Environment , p. 136. For similar statements over-emphasizing the role of Sufism in the rise of Bhakti, see 
for example, M. Iqbal Ansari, “Influence of Sufism on Bhakti Movement in North India,” in Studies in 
Islam , October 1982, vol. XIX, no. 4, pp. 205-213, 

193 K.A. Nizami, “Shaykh Ahmad Maghribi as a Great Historical Personality of Medieval Gujurat,” in 
Medieval India a Miscellany , vol. 3 (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1975), p. 255. 

194 See Mujeeb’s comments about Gtsu Daraz in The Indian Muslims, pp. 166-167. 

195 Eaton, The Sufis of Bijapur, pp. 153-154. 
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freely used themes and characters taken from Hindu legends in order to illustrate the 
mystics’ longing for God. 196 In the same vein, one ought not forget the large body of 
mostly oral mystical literature produced in the various languages of the Subcontinent by 
famous and not so famous Muslim mystics. Annemarie Schimmel who wrote extensively 
on this topic, claims that the growth of a mystical poetry in vernacular languages such as 
Punjabi, Sindhi and Dakhni Urdu, indicates “a turn towards the Indian tradition” as 
opposed to a higher form of mystical poetry written in Persian, a language not understood 
by the majority of the population of the Subcontinent, 197 and usually restricted to a small 
circles of devotees. 198 The point here is that the development of vernacular mystical 
poetry by Sufis appears to reflect a willingness on their part to appeal, for reasons which 
differed from one to the other, to an audience wider than that of their classically-educated 
core of followers. According to Schimmel, outside of the center of the Islamic world, 
Sufis sought to reach the masses and instill in them the love of God and his prophet by 
relying on an easily understood vocabulary and by using images taken from their daily 


life. 


199 


196 For example, Mulla Dawud of the fourteenth century, and Jayast and Kuturam of the sixteenth century. 
For a comprehensive expose of this type of literature, see Charles White, “Sufism in Medieval Hindi 
Literature,” History of religions, 5 (Summer 1965), pp. 114-132, and in particular p. 118. 

19 ' The question of languages is extremely important with regards to the topos of Sufism qua bridge between 
the faiths. Eaton wonders how the complicated intellectual intricacies and the strict spiritual discipline 
inherent to Sufism could have attracted depressed and illiterate Hindu castes, “Sufi Folk Literature and the 
Expansion of Indian Islam,” in History of Religions, vol. XIV, Part 2 (1974), pp. 117-118. Eaton adds that it 
has been a common scholarly mistake to concentrate too heavily on the representatives of the ‘high 
tradition’ and their literature, instead of on folk literature. It is at this level [see infra] that Sufism had it 
most effective ‘conversionary’ impact in terms of the acculturation of non-Muslim groups from their 
original environment. 

198 Annemarie Schimmel, ‘Turk and Hindu: A Poetical Image and its Application to Historical Fact,” in 
Islam and Cultural Change in the Middle Ages, ed. by Speros Vryonis, Jr., (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1975), p.122. 

199 Annemarie Schimmel, Ar Through a Veil: Mystical Poetry in Islam (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1982), p. 137. See also her Pain and Grace: A Study of Two Mystical Writers of Eighteenth Century 
Muslim India (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1976), in particular the section which deals with the work of Sindhi poet 
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Cross-cultural ventures did not only occur at the level of mystical popular poetry, 
but can also be found in the literature of intellectual and academic Sufism. There are 


numerous instances of Sufis who either incorporated in their writings elements and ideas 
taken from the Hindu tradition, or made a concerted and conscious effort to understand it: 


in the sixteenth century, Sufis of the Shattan order wrote Bahr al-Hayat , the first treatise 
authored by Muslims on yogic practices 200 and ‘Abd al-£)uddus Gangohi (d. 1537) 
deliberately adopted elements of Yoga in his mystical thought; 201 in the seventeenth 
century, prince Dara Shikuh would even translate the Upanishads into Persian. 202 


Shah Abd ai-Lat!f: even though the Muslim and particularly Sufi credentials of the poet are beyond any 
dispute [pp. 236-262], his poetry contains many references to Hindu mystics who are presented on equal 
standing with Sufis. He thus reportedly referred to Yogis as Shiva-followers ‘whose leader is ‘Ali,’ p. 221. 
Ernst also tackles the issue of the use of vernacular languages by Sufis which in the case of SchimmeFs 
arguments are indicative of a sort of missionary spirit in Sufism, albeit a peaceful one. For Ernst the 14th 
century Deccani Sufi poetry composed in the city of Khuldabad and which contains passages in Hindawi - 
Dahkni Urdu -, was mostly written for a very restricted audience of elite Sufis who were familiar with the 
local languages; as a result, “a verse that is in part Hindawi and part Arabic could only be directed at an 
audience that was firmly ensconced in the Islamic tradition, but at the same time open to having the 
tradition’s nuances explored through Indian imagery,” Eternal Garden , pp. 166-167. Ernst then goes to 
argue that the Sufis* interest in Indian languages was due to the fact that they simply liked it, and they 
interpreted it in terms of their Sufi education, ibid., p. 168. The problem with Ernst’s contention is that he 
generalizes at the level of all Sufi poetry conclusions he reached with regard to the Khuldabad mystics. 
Furthermore, while referring to SchimmeFs work in a passage describing the variety of local languages in 
which Sufis have actually written compositions, there is no reference to passages from her books which 
ultimately contradict his main thesis, namely, that using local idioms does not seem to be indicative of some 
kind of an interest in disseminating their ideas in a simplified form. Ultimately, however, SchimmeFs 
contention also needs to be qualified, cf. supra , chapter one. 

200 Ahmad, Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment , p. 137. There seems to be debate concerning the 
authorship of Bahr al-Hayat: Tarafdar claims that it was but a translation of a Yoga tantric text called the 
Amrta Kunda , prepared not by Muhammad Ghawth Gwalior! (d. 1562) but by one of his disciples, M.R. 
Tarafdar, “An Indigenous source for Bengal Sufism,” in Islam in the Indian Regions , ed. by Anna Libera 
Dallapiccola & Stephanie Zingel-Lallemant (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1993), p. 129. 

201 Simon Digby, “‘Abd al-Quddus Gangohi (1456-1537 A.D.): The Personality and Attitudes of a Medieval 
Indian Sufi,” in Medieval India: a Miscellany , vol. 3 (Aligarh: Aligarh Muslim University, 1975), p. 44; the 
yogic elements of his thought are examined throughout pp. 36-5 lof this article. 

202 Jean Filiozat, “Sur les contreparties indiennes du soufisme,” in Journal Asiatique , tome CCLXVTI, 1980, 
fasicules 3 et 4, pp. 259-273; see also, J.H. Hasrat, Dara Shikuh: Life and Works (Calcutta: Visvabharati 
Publishing Department, 1953), pp. 210-238. For a general and extensive survey of the syncretistic current 


within Indian Sufism, see Rizvi’s Indian Revivalist Movements in North India , pp. 330-375 and A History 


of Sufism in India. Vol. /, pp. 322-396. 
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B. The Limits of Syncretism : 


All that was said above then indicates that Sufism did indeed play the role of a 
meeting ground between Islam and Hinduism at both levels of popular and intellectual 
mysticism. But to have called Sufism a ‘bridge’ rather than a ‘meeting ground’ would 
have entailed that many people on either side had chosen to cross it: but as was made 
clear in the first chapter, reported cases of crossing over from the Hindu to the Muslim 
‘side’ at the hands of Muslim mystics constitute mostly retrospective embellishments of 
Sufis’ lives and not historical evidence. In general, with the notable exception of the folk 
Indian mystical tradition where elements from both religions intermingled, syncretism 
was never viewed at the level of society as a whole as an alternative to either Islam, the 
religion of most of India’s dynasts during the Middle Ages, or Hinduism, that of the 
overwhelming majority of the Subcontinent’s population. The pantheistic predilection of 
some Sufis and the predisposition they had towards certain aspects of the intellectual 
tradition of Hinduism, therefore, did not necessarily translate into a more ‘liberal’ outlook 
towards non-Muslims. For example, despite his interest in Yoga, ‘Abd al-Quddus 
Gangohi, in a letter to Babur, asks the emperor to strictly enforce the discriminatory 
prescriptions of the shari’ah towards non-Muslims, 203 and the Chishti shaykh Burhan al- 



203 “Non-Muslims should not wield the pen in offices and they should not be commanders and tax-gatherers. 
In the shar' the subordination of kafirs is enjoined; and in accordance with it they should be humbled and 
made to pay tax,” quoted in Digby, “‘Abd al-Quddus Gangohi,” p. 33-34. In his The Indian Muslims , M. 
Mujeeb has only harsh words for the shaykh whose intolerance resulted from his ignorance of “all the high 
principles of Wahdat al-Wujud and the unity of all man in God,” pp. 297-298. For Indian Muslim 
nationalists such as Mujeeb and Rizvi, Ibn ‘Arabi’s theory of Wahdat al-Wujud - ontological monism - is 
synonymous with a generally liberal outlook towards non-Muslims, as opposed to Wahdat al-Shuhud - 
phenomenological monism - a concept developed by ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah Simnant (d. 1336) and allegedly 
adopted by orthodox Indo-Muslim thinkers such as Gisu Daraz and Sirhindi, Rizvi, Muslim Revivalist 
Movements, pp. 37, 54-56 & Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, p. 246. 
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Din Janam, who freely borrowed themes from Krishna devotionalism, is reported to have 
held negative attitudes vis-a-vis yogis. 204 As Filliozat rightly notes with regards to the 


syncretism of Dara Shikuh, the prince simply favored a movement of spiritual and cultural 


rapprochement which nevertheless predated him and continued to this day, but the masses 
were never inclined towards a ecumenism which was never meant for them. 205 


In short, even though some interaction did take place at the level of Sufism 
between Islam and Hinduism, it was neither as comprehensive as some would have it nor 
did it require a conscious attempt on the part of the mystics to totally remodel their 
thought and practices to fit the Indian environment in order to attract non-Muslims. 206 
Thus the Shattari tariqah which was earlier described as the most syncretistic of the so- 
called orthodox orders in India and whose holy men were very much similar in both dress 
and behavior to Hindu yogis, never achieved the success their ‘Indianness’ warranted, 
while other orders which maintained themselves distinct from the Hindu mainstream, the 
Chishtis for example, not only had more success in terms of number of devotees and 
followers, but were also identified by various groups as the instrument of their conversion 
to Islam. 207 


The success of Sufis in India depended less on their incorporation of things Indian 
in their behavior and intellectual tradition, than on their adaptation and that of their 
institutions - sometimes with minor changes to the Islamic content of their Sufism -, to 


204 Eaton, The Sufis of Bijapur, pp. 153-154. For Eaton, literary interaction and social interaction are two 
very different and separate matters, and the fact that Sufis incorporated elements of Hindu thought in their 


writings does necessarily mean that they had a positive attitude vis-i-vis Hindus, p. 152. 

205 Filiozat, “Sur les contreparties indiennes du soufisme,” p. 26. 

206 Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims , p. 161. 

207 Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 132-133; see also supra, chapter one, section ID, B. 
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their local Hindu environment. 208 The question now is to examine how did the Sufis have 
an impact on Indian society which might have translated into the steady conversion of 
non-Muslims to Islam. 


II. The KhangahlDargah Complex ; 

We have already noted in chapter one that the persistence, in many sources, of the 
image of the Sufi qua missionary is too frequent to be left unaccounted for, 209 and we 
have suggested that it came into existence as more and more devotees of Muslim holy 
men created for themselves and their descendants a lineage of legitimacy based on their 
attachment and service to the Sufis’ shrine. Such a process in its turn could have led to the 
acculturation of non-Muslim devotees from their religious tradition and could have led 
them to eventually espouse the Islamic faith. But until now, we have only hinted at, but 
not established in much detail, the mechanisms of which the growing importance of Sufis 
in literature and folk traditions is but a reflection. We must then undertake to discover the 
kind of appeal the figure of Sufis had within their non-Muslim environment. In other 
words, what were ‘on the ground’, the factors which made some mystics or their orders 
attractive, or to put it differently, what was the source of their authority which acted as a 
magnet to those groups which made-up the society of their time? 



208 See for example, Lawrence’s four [very similar!] articles “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” in Islam in Asia, 
pp. 133-139; “Islam in India: the Function of Institutional Sufism in the Islamization of Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and Kashmir,” in Contributions to Asian Studies, vol. 17 (1982), pp. 21 A3', “What is Indian about Indian 
Sufism,” in Studies in Islam , vol. XIX, no. 4, October 1982, pp. 195-204; ‘The Chishtiyya of Sultanate 
India: A Case Study of Biographical Complexities in South Asian Islam,” pp. 47-56, in Charisma and 
Sacred Biography. 

209 Lawrence, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 122-123. See also supra, chapter one, sections II & III for a 
discussion of the sources which fostered this image. 
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A. Barakah and Walayah : 


The Sufis’ authority in India as elsewhere in the Islamic world is intimately linked 

to the twin concepts of barakah and walayah which are central to Sufism’s endeavor and 

to the way it was perceived by the native population of India. Barakah defined as “the 

mode in which the divine reaches into the world,” 210 is acknowledged to be one of the 

fundamental characteristics of walayah , closeness to God, 211 the very basis upon which 

the institution of the pir in Islam is built. For Al-Hujw!ri (d. 1074), 

“God has Saints [awliya '] whom God “has specially distinguished 
by His friendship and whom He has chosen to be the governors of 
His kingdom and has marked out to manifest His actions and has 
peculiarly favored with diverse kinds of miracles and has purged 
of natural corruptions and has delivered from subjection to their 
lower soul and passions, so that all their thoughts are of Him and 
their intimacy with Him alone.” 212 

A wall is thus one who has been designated as a recipient of divine barakah , of 
the special powers bestowed on him by God, and as a possessor of these powers he acts as 
mediator between Him and the rest of the world. But how is this notion of barakah 
comprehended by those followers of Sufis who are not well versed in the intellectual 
dimensions of the concept? In other words, how does it become relevant to their life? 

Al-Hujwiri notes in the definition above, that a wall is “peculiarly favored with 
diverse kinds of miracles”: could these miracles have triggered the process of attachment 


210 Geertz, Islam Observed, p. 44. 

211 Eaton, The Sufis of Bijapur, p. xvii. It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the various meanings 
and dimensions of walayah-, for a scholarly discussion of the term, see Hermann Landolt, “Wilaya,” in The 
Encyclopedia o/Religion, vol. 1, ed. by Mircea Eliade (New York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1987), 


pp.316-322. 

212 al-Hujwiri, ‘Ali ‘Uthman, Kashf al-Mahjub. Translated by R.A. Nicholson (London, 1911; reprint ed., 
London: Luzac & Company, 1976), pp. 212-213 [emphasis mine] 
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to Sufis and later to their shrines? Beyond knowledge of the Qur'an and Islamic sciences, 
a pir's authority has often been associated with miraculous deeds which acted as a 
confirmation of its validity. 213 The question of miracles has always been an irritant in any 
discussion of sainthood: they are hardly the stuff of science, but their presence is 
nevertheless indicative of the important role they play in the religious life of many. We 
have already seen that stories of miracles can be easily invented about Sufis even if the 
latter are not known to have believed in them wholeheartedly, and that the miraculous is 
usually the result of a retrospective extension of the limits of their barakah 's powers. 
Miracles though did not have to be spectacular to be significant to a devotee, and a pir's 
barakah could be ‘harnessed’ by the local population and put to many uses whether or not 
a reputation for the miraculous had been developed about him, even though it certainly 
did help in fostering it. 

The barakah was ‘harnessed’ by being put to some worldly use. Chishti shaykhs 
are reported for example to have quite knowingly distributed amulets to their devotees: 
“The Shaykh [Baba Farid] motioned to me: ‘Write! And I [Nizam al-Din] began to write 
amulets. It was a huge crowd. I wrote and wrote but was still overwhelmed by further 
requests. At one point, turning to me, the Shaykh asked: ‘Are you growing weary?’ ‘The 
spiritual boon of the master is present (and sustains me),’ I replied. After that he declared: 
‘I authorize you to write and give amulets on your own initiative!” and then he added: 


213 Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, p. 289. See Mujeeb’s detailed analysis of the importance of miracles in the 
Sufi tradition [pp. 119-126]: he claims, among other things, that a Sufi could not but subscribe to the 
miraculous in a society where it was so well established, pp. 119-120; that the miraculous allowed mystics 
to differentiate between themselves and representatives of ‘official’ Islam, viz., ‘alims and gadis, something 
which made them more popular in the eyes of common folk p.120; that, even if individually some might not 
have subscribed to them, miracles played an important didactic role, p. 121. Nacjshbandt masters, such as 
Mirza Jan-i Janan among others, did not condone the performance of miracles as a prerequisite of the 
spiritual accomplishments of a Sufi. 
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‘Something touched by the hands of Saints produces an effect'.”' 214 The important point 
here is, first, that people actually believed that amulets written by the hands of Sufis had 


an effect of sorts, and second, that the latter, as early as the late thirteenth century, were 
already well-established in their Indian milieu where their reputation as holy men made 
them a positive force in an environment bedeviled by superstitions and problems. 215 In 
short, Sufis might have been considered by some of their followers as some kind of 
miracle workers capable of lessening or alleviating the hardships of everyday life. 216 This 
utilitarian dimension of mystical power extended from the Sufi master himself to his 
hospice, his khanqah which often became his final resting place, his dargah , and the 
abode of either (or both of) his spiritual and familial descendants. The khanqah!dargah 
complex of many Sufis started acquiring a more and more important role in the religious 


universe of India because it was assumed that the same barakah which had made the 


deceased shaykh a miracle-worker of sorts, a link between God and people, dispensing 
advice, amulets and, in many cases, food to the needy and the distraught, now resided in 

'jin 

his tomb and in his descendants." 


214 Fawa'id al-Fu'cid , pp. 304-305 [emphasis mine]. 

215 For Mann, Sufism itself is not necessarily suitable as a religion of the masses, but it is the miraculous 
power of the pir and his “reputation for goodness in a world of evil” which appeals to the emotions of the 
masses, E.A. Mann, “Religion, Money and Status: Competition for Resources at the Shrine of Shah Jamal, 
Aligarh,” in Muslim Shrines of India, ed. by Christian W. Troll (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 
169-170. The figure of a saint did not always possess a ‘positive’ dimension: a nineteenth century British 
administrator notes in his travel diary that the lower caste Hindus worship at the shrine of Salar Mas‘ud and 
make offerings to appease him since, he could not have succeeded in conquering the region [see supra , 
chapter one, section B] “without God’s permission [...] God must then have been angry with them [i.e., the 
Hindus] for their transgressions, and used this man, and all other Mahommedan invaders of their country, as 
instruments of his vengeance, and means to bring about his purposes,” W.H. Sleeman, Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oudh t Vol. 1. (London: Richard Bentley, 1858), pp. 48-49. 

216 S. Babs Mala, “The Sufi Convent and its Social Significance in the Medieval Period of Islam,” in Islamic 


Culture , vol. LI, no.. 1, 1977, pp. 48-49. 

217 Richard M. Eaton, “Court of Man, Court of God,” in Contributions to Asian Studies , Vol. 17 (1982), p. 


45. 
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B. The Khangah/Dargah Complex in its Indian Environment : 


The khanqah/dargah complex developed into an integral component of life in 
India as of fourteenth century after the Muslim presence in the Subcontinent had time to 
mature. And there as in the rest of the Islamic world, its rising importance coincided with 
the period during which Sufism attained what Trimingham has defined as the ta’ifah 
stage. 218 Eaton, paraphrasing Trimingham, states that during the taifah stage, to be a Sufi 
meant 


“more the belonging to a cult association called a ta 'ifa than the 
submitting to a method of discipline. Moreover, Sufism’s mystical 
element, which in its unrestrained abundance had characterized the 
khanaqah phase and which in the tariqa phase was subjected to a 
good deal of systemization, now played a minor role in the movement. 

In this stage, the Sufi’s direct communion with God was replaced by 
the veneration and even worship of a pir who now occupied the 
position of spiritual intermediary between the disciple and God [...] 

If Sufis in the khanqah stage surrendered to God, and in the tariqa 
phase to a method of discipline, in the ta’ifa stage they surrendered to 
a person, the fozrafozr-possessing saint of whose cult they were 
members.” 219 

After the death of a Sufi master, the cultic dimension of the ta ’ifah stage acquired 
a ‘popular’ and votive character which attracted a large following of people who were not 
necessarily well-versed in mystical discipline or learning. Even though the shaykh had 
departed for his ‘urs, his wedding, with God, his immortal spirit remained in his tomb, 
and that alone would have made it worth the devotees’ while to try their luck at his 


218 


See his Chapter III, ‘The Formation of Ta’ifas', and pages 102-104 for his categories and his discussion 
of trends in Sufi orders’ history, 

219 Eaton, Sufis ofBijapur , p. xxx, xxxi. 
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shrine . 220 In the case of India, the ta’ifah stage was paralleled by the growth of 
‘retrospective’ malfuz&t which were characterized by a high degree of miracle 
mongering, something which might have reflected the interests of those devotees of dead 
shaykhs who cared more about their residual spiritual powers than their significance as 


intellectual figures . 221 


a. The Functional Dimension of the KhangdhfDargah Complex : 

All this being said, since not all shrines have reached the popularity of say Nizam 
al-Din Auliya”s in Delhi, what makes for a successful khanqah/dargah complex? We 
have already suggested earlier that, in the case of the Nizam al-Din Auliya’s dargah, the 
shaykh 's reputation has been garnished thanks to the literary activities of some members 
of his inner circle of devotees who underlined the sanctity of his figure in their writings. 
In general, however, there are other factors at play, such as the perception people had of a 
pir in a given region and at a given period of time. This perception in its turn is governed 
by a certain number of variables. 

Franco Coslovi, in appraising the reasons behind the preeminence of Gtsu Daraz 
among the Sufis of the Deccan, has identified what he called ‘functional’ peculiarities 
which have made him more attractive than other mystics in the eyes of the groups which 
made up the Dakhni-speaking population of the Deccan during the early fifteenth century. 



220 Lawrence, “Islam in India: the Function of Institutional Sufism,” p. 32. It is this phenomenon referred to 
by Lawrence as the ‘posthumous function’ of a saint’s cult which will enable us to sketch patterns of 
conversion involving various groups as they attached themselves to the tombs of departed shaykhs, ibid., p. 
33. 

221 See supra, chapter one, section II, B.. 
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On the one hand, Gisu Daraz’s practice of sama \ his espousal of elements of Wahdat al- 
Wujud and of the generally latitudinarian Chishti attitude towards the Indian environment 
- his knowledge of Indian languages and religion certainly helped endeared him to a 
wide range of groups such as the mystically-inclined, the local recent converts and even to 
Hindus. On the other hand, his rejection of Ibn al-‘Arabt, and his reputation for 
missionary and islamizing activities, made him acceptable to the orthodox sector of the 


Muslim population which still continued to harbor suspicions vis-a-vis him. 

Lawrence has findings similar to Coslovi’s: by comparing the present popularity 
of various Sufi shrine complexes in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kashmir, he reaches the 
conclusion that even though the attributes associated with a ‘good’ Sufi pedigree - Sayyid 
background; knowledge of Islamic sciences; literary record of his life via malfugat and 
tadhkirat ; predilection for anecdotalism, poetry and sama', etc.; all of them present in 
varying degrees in the mystics he studied - are important, it is the posthumous function of 
the cults within their own specific environment which accounts for their success ~ 

Historical evidence suggests that beyond the relatively small number of murids 
who constituted the inner circle of the pir, a variety of non-elite, native Indian groups 



222 This paragraph is based on Franco Coslovi, “About the peculiarities of Sufism in India,” in Islam in the 
Indian Regions , ed. by Anna Libera Dallapiccola & Stephanie Zingel-Lallemant (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1993), pp. 165-66. Coslovi adds though that the deciding factor in favor of Daraz was political: 
even though he had been indirectly involved in an intrigue which led to the accession of the above- 
mentioned Ahmad Shah Wall, Gisu Daraz was not associated in the collective memory of the population 
with imperial power, contrary to the Sufi masters of the Ni‘matullahi order who had succeeded him in 
imperial esteem and who took advantage of their proximity to the sultan. Also to their disadvantage, they 
were clearly identified, because of their Iranian and non-Dakhni origin, with the ‘foreign’ faction at the 
court of the BahmanTs contrary to GTsu Daraz who, even though a North-Indian Sayyid, was considered to 
be a native son, something which explains the continuing popularity of his shrine. 

223 [Emphasis mine]. See for example, Lawrence’s articles: “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” pp. 133-139; 
“Islam in India: the Function of Institutional Sufism,” pp. 31-34, p. 41-42; “What is Indian about Indian 
Sufism,” pp. 202-203; “The Chishtiyya of Sultanate India: A Case Study of Biographical Complexities in 
South Asian Islam,” pp. 47-56. 
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seeking the ‘effect’ of his barakah clustered around him or, after his death, around his 
dargah and his descendants . 224 The ‘effect’ of barakah was invoked primarily to solve a 
host of problems as varied as the devotees themselves. In Nizam al-Dtn Auliya’’s shrine 
in Delhi, pilgrims still seek the intercession of his tomb, or to a lesser extent that of the 
pirzadahs - the attendants of the shrine, usually a pir 's descendants -, to cure illnesses and 
infertility, to exorcise evil spirits, etc., problems which have always been part of the 
human enterprise in the Subcontinent . 225 


b. Women and the Khdnaah/Darsdh complex : 


Even though the pilgrims come from all walks of life , 226 usually the largest 
constituency at Sufi shrines is that of women. The reasons behind this state of affair are 
numerous: after all, so many aspects of women’s life in an Indian traditional setting, such 
as love, marriage, dowry, childbirth, fertility, the raising of children, require propitiating 
to the Gods. An Indian woman, whether Muslim or Hindu, could choose to propitiate the 
God of the Muslims by worshipping at a Sufi shrine if its ‘resident’ spirit has a reputation 
for being more effective in dealing with certain problems, especially those very 
commonly associated with fertility, than say a Hindu temple or a yogi . 227 It is within such 


See supra , section I, C. 



224 

225 Desiderio Pinto, “The Mystery of the Nizam al-Dtn Dargah: The Accounts of Pilgrims,” in Muslim 
Shrines of India, pp. 114-115. 

226 See ibid. 

221 Eaton, Sufis of Bijapiir, p. 170-171. The syncretistic milieu of traditional society in India is such that 
even to this day members of different religious group continue to worship at the religious centers of other 
faiths. Agehananda Bharati reports that at a famous Buddhist shrine in Sri Lanka he encountered a Muslim 
pilgrim who told her that “for the usual things, for the welfare of our families, and for the afterlife, of 
course, we pray to Allah and do the namaz ; but when things go wrong, or when we want something special, 
Kataragama [the Buddhist shrine] is the only correct address,” Agehananda Bharati, Hindu Views and Ways 
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an environment that we ought to seek the conversionary effect of the khanqah/dargah 
complex. 


c. Rituals at the KhanaahfDargah Complex : 

Another aspect of the khanqah/dargah complex which might provide us with 
clues on the its conversionary impact, is the ritualistic element of life in the shrine. We 
have already mentioned the ‘managing’ of a pir's barakah, but there are other rituals 
whose investigation can be very fruitful. One ought to mention, among others, the bay‘ah 
ceremonies to which Sufis might have resorted to ascertain their authority amongst their 
devotees, whether Muslims or non-Muslims: for the latter giving bay‘ah, often, if not 
always, involved the acknowledgment of the Islamic dimension of the Sufis’ authority, by 
reciting the kalimah for example . 228 

d. The Oawwalis and their Impact : 

Also of interest, but still very unevenly studied is the impact of the devotional 
Indo-Muslim musical tradition of qawwal ceremonies within the confines of the Sufi 


and the Hindu-Muslim Interface: An Anthropological assessment (New-Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal 
Publishers Ltd., 1981), pp. 79-80. According to Eaton, for women, the dargah is but one of the elements 
which constitute a religious life characterized by syncretism, and a vow which is fulfilled in a given year at a 
Sufi shrine might inspire as much belief in the efficacy of the Islamic deity as a similar fulfillment inspired 
belief in a Hindu deity the year before.” In the same vein, Gaborieau notes that the topos, common in Sufi 
literature, featuring mythical encounters between shaykhs and yogis which involve the display of magic and 
oratory jousting among them, only shows that Sufi silsilahs appeared in the Indian context as competitors 
on an already crowded mystical ‘market’, alongside Hindu wandering orders, “Les Ordres mystiques,” p. 
116. 

228 Eaton, Sufis ofBijapur, pp. 165-168. 
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shrine . 229 Founded during the late fourteenth century by Amir Khusrau, as a means of 
furthering the intensity of the Sufi mystical experience, qawwali music plays an extremely 
important role especially during the ceremonies which commemorate a shaykh's death, or 
wedding -‘urs - with God. Qawwali music’s impact on its Indian environment has 
many aspects. First, it is the byproduct of the North-Indian musical tradition - even though 
it possesses a peculiar religious function 231 - something which shows a remarkable 
adaptation to the Indian environment: many traditions, not only from the Chishti milieu 
which initially fostered qawwali , indicate that there was a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Sufis to adopt some musical elements in their mystical practice as it became apparent to 
them that the indigenous population was fond of music . 232 Also of interest are the 
mechanisms, still not studied, which led to the attachment to a shrine, of service 
professionals, such as sweepers, water carriers and the Qciwwali musicians themselves 
who belong to a hereditary group which displays all the characteristics of a caste . 233 Last 
but not least, is the popularization of Qawwali music as it became an integral part of Indo- 
Muslim folklore. In this respect, the deciding factor was the increased use of Urdu, rather 
than Persian, as the preferred medium of the musicians: here also, very little has been 



229 To the knowledge of this student of Indian Islam, only one monograph has been devoted to Sufis’ 
devotional music, namely Regula Burckhardt Qureshi’s Sufi Music in India and Pakistan: Sound, Context 
and Meaning in Qawwali (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 

230 Ibid., p. I. The Qawwali ceremony is a celebration of the shaykh's barakah to the extent that it allows 
devotees, through the changes music induces in their mood, to connect with him, and through him with 
God, Regula Burckhardt Qureshi, “ Sama ' in the Royal Court of Saints: The Chishtiyyah of South Asia,” in 
Manifestation of Sainthood in Islam, ed. by Grace Martin (Istanbul: Isis Press, 1993), p. 118. 

231 Qureshi, Sufi Music in India and Pakistan, p. xiii. 

232 Lawrence mentions a tradition circulating in Ajmer that Mu‘tn al-DIn Chishti did not manage to have an 
impact on the population of the city until he acquiesced to the advice of a Yogi admirer and introduced 
music in his mystical practice, “Early Indo-Muslim Saints,” p. 131 and p. 145, footnote # 38. Jackson also 
notes that the famous FirdawsI saint of Bihar, Sharaf al-DIn Maneri approved of the practice of sama', 
because it allowed him to make Islam attractive to a population used to music as an integral part of the 
worship of deities, Jackson, The Way of a Sufi Saint: Sharafuddin Maneri, p. 132. 

233 Burckhardt Qureshi, Sufi Music in India and Pakistan, p. 95. 
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done to study the Islamizing effect of the Qawwali ‘occasion’ (whether during the ‘urs or 
any other ceremony at the shrine) on the non-Muslim devotees. 


C. KhanaahfDargah Complexes in the Deccan and the Punjab: Two Case 
Studies; 


Now that we have established the importance of the shrine complex to segments 
of the Indian population, and examined some of the factors behind its success, we have to 
study the types of functions it fulfilled in particular milieux and the ways it might have 
had an incidence on the conversionary process. Two case studies dealing respectively with 
the Deccan and the Punjab will be undertaken in order to understand the variations in the 
adaptation of khanqah/dargah complexes to different regional settings. The analysis of 
khanqah/dargah complexes in these two regions on the fringes of the centers of political 
power in the central Gangetic plain will allow us, among other things, to explain the 
existence in India of two traditions within shrine-based Islamic mysticism: one which 
catered to the spiritual needs of the elite, the other to those of the population at large. 

a. The Deccan: The ShahDur Hillock Chishti Community; 


The first case-study to be considered Is interesting for two important reasons: first 
of all it involves a process which associated the institutional dimension of Sufism, namely 
the social interaction within the sphere of the khanqah/dargah complex, with factors 
cultural in nature, namely the popular dimension of mysticism; secondly, it will allow us 


to explore some of the variables (cf. Coslovi’s functional peculiarities) which made the 
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adaptation to the Indian environment different from one order (or group of Sufis within 
that order) to another. 

After the death of Muhammad Gish Daraz in 1422, the Chishti order he headed in 
the Deccan experienced a certain decline. The Bahmani dynasty with which he had been 
so intimately involved, moved its capital to Bidar from Gulbarga, the site of his dargah, 
and replaced the Chishtis with Ni'matullahi shaykhs as spiritual advisors. 234 The Chishti 
silsilah was later revived in the city of Bijapur by the descendants, spiritual and 
hereditary, of Shah Miranji Shams al-‘Ushaq (d. 1499). The Bijapur Chishtis, also 
referred to as the Shahpur Hillock community after the location of their khanqah and then 
dargah complex built outside the city’s walls, followed a path which drew them outside 
of the framework of political power in which the local branches of both the Shattari and 
Qadiri orders thrived as upholders of religious orthodoxy. 235 

The Shahpur Hillock community also stood apart from the rest of the Deccani 
Chishtis. Its members maintained themselves away from the center of political power, 
unlike Gisu Daraz. And contrary to the Khuldabad Sufis who did not show a particular 
inclination to go beyond their close circle of murids and hangers on, the Shahpur 
Hillock Chishtis appear to have been successful in having an impact on the greater Indian 
environment. These Chishtis actually produced, in Dakhni Urdu, writings which were 
intended for their disciples as well as for a non-Sufi audience. However, it is not the 
linguistic contribution of the Bijapur Chishtis which is of interest to us, but rather their 
responsibility for the development of a related phenomenon, namely the production of 



234 

235 

236 


Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur, p. 53. 

Ibid., pp. 107-134. 

See Ernst, Eternal Garden, pp. 62-93. 
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popular literature and its role in the acculturation of parts of the indigenous population 
from its non-Muslim environment. The Bijapur Chishtis, according to the historical image 


drawn by Eaton, belonged to the mystical tradition, already noted above in the words of 
Annemarie Schimmel, which sought to appeal to a non-initiated audience by using a 
language they could understand, in other words, a language other than Arabic, Persian, 


and Sanskrit for that matter. 


In the case of the Shahpur Hillock Sufis, evidence exists of folk poetry, intended 
mostly for a feminine audience and modeled on similar ‘domestic’ type poems in the 
Marathi and Kannada oral traditions, in which basic elements of mysticism and Islam 
(love of God, his Prophet and the pirs, etc.) were instilled. These poems whose themes 
and metaphors - female love, the return of the beloved and its parallel with divine love 237 
- were meant to be sung by women while engaging in various household chores, such as 
spinning thread or grinding food grains, etc.: it was this way that Sufi folk literature and 
the rudiments of Islamic religion it contained entered the households of devotees and 
gradually occupied a place along with other types of beliefs and rituals. 238 Such a 
phenomenon coupled with the institutionalization and increased votive and devotional 
character of the khanqah/dargah complex peculiar to the ta'ifah stage, led, from the 
seventeenth century onward, to the incorporation of indigenous groups, predominantly 


237 Eaton, “Sufi Folk Literature,” p. 119. See also for example, Annemarie Schimmel’s As Through a Veil, 
pp. 135-169, Pain and Grace, pp. 151-189 & “Reflections on Popular Muslim Poetry,” pp. 17-26, for a 
study of the intermingling of secular (often pastoral) and mystical themes. 

238 Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur, p. 172. Consider the following three verses, for example, quoted in Eaton, “Sufi 
Folk Literature,” p. 124: 

“As you take the cotton, you should do zikr-i jali 
As you separate the cotton, you should do zikr-i qalbi 
And as you spool the thread you should do zikr-i ’ainF 
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female, into the fold of ‘popular’ Islam. 239 Even though their long term effects might have 
augmented the likelihood of acculturation leading eventually to an increased identification 


with Islamic rituals, these poems should not however be construed as evidence of 
conversion at the hands of Muslim mystics, for their authors sought not to spread 
knowledge about Islam, but rather to increase both the devotional and votive character of 
the khanqah/dargdh complex upon which their social role as relays of barakah 
depended. 240 


b. The Punjab: The Barakah of Baba Farid and the .Tats of the 
Punjab: 


The second case study examines the social impact of the khanqah/dargdh of Baba 
Farid on the configuration of political and religious authority in the Pakpattan area of the 
Punjab where his khanqah, later his dargah, was established. This process, whose long¬ 
term effect has had a latent Islamizing impact on groups of people leading to their 
‘conversion’ to Islam, involves the interplay of two important elements: on the one hand, 
the peculiar nature of the groups in question; and on the other, a complex of factors 
pertaining to the institutionalization of the shrine complex (formalization of hereditary 
khilafah at the death of the pir; and the increase in importance, for political reasons, of the 
shrine’s court patronage; etc.) 

The Punjab, along with Bengal, has the peculiarity of hosting the largest 
concentration of Muslims in the Subcontinent while being located at the ‘edge’ of the 
geographical center of Turko-Muslim power in the central Gangetic plain. This unlikely 
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high concentration of Muslims has been explained in terms of the peculiar human and 
physical geography of the two regions. The people most likely to have converted to Islam 
were not Hindus, but non-agrarian and pastoral people who did not have any sustained 
contact with Brahmanism and caste stratification. 241 In the case of the Pakpattan shrine, 
Jat tribesmen migrated from Sind to the Punjab between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries, and settled there; later they slowly associated themselves with the hereditary 
descendants of the shaykh, the pirzadahs of the shrine, as the former abandoned their 
nomadic way of life for a settled existence in agriculture, a domain of activity the 
descendants of Baba Farid were active in by virtue of the large endowments of lands 
received from devotees and dynasts alike. 242 

The subservient relationship of the Jats as clients and murids of the pirzadahs , the 
shrine and its residents, all carriers of Baba Farid’s barakah , played a significant role in 
the gradual incorporation of the Jat clans into Indo-Muslim culture. This ‘cultural’ 
integration involved the participation of these tribes in the pageantry of the pirzadahs -led 
rituals and ceremonies which ‘managed’ the barakah of the shrine through the exchange 
of ‘goods’ between pirs and their murids. The long run effect of this association of Jat 
clans with the descendants of Baba Farid was increased Islamization of the former as 



241 This process was similar to that which led to the incorporation of aboriginal Indian groups into the fold 
of Hinduism and its caste rituals; Richard M. Eaton, “Approaches to the Study of Conversion to Islam in 
India,” p. 118. 

242 Richard Eaton, “The Political and Religious Authority of the Shrine of Baba Farid in Pakpattan, Punjab,” 
in Moral Conduct and Authority: the Place of Adab in South Asian Islam , ed. by Barbara Metcalf 
(Berkley: Berkley University Press, 1983), pp. 339, 341-344. 

243 The terms of the exchange were clearly at the pirzadahs' advantage as they bestowed turbans and 
amulets to their clients in exchange for various forms of gifts, including brides: the superior status of the 
Chishtts was maintained, in this last respect, because they took brides from other groups but never gave any, 
another indication of Indian Islam’s adaptation to its environment and its adoption of a practice more 
characteristic of caste Hinduism than canonical Islam? See also, supra , chapter one, section IH, B. What 
made the identification of the khanqah/dargah as a source of authority even more potent was the political 
patronage it received, especially from the Mughals, ibid., pp. 347-348. 
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reflected in the gradual incidence of Muslim names amongst Jats: whereas the percentage 
of Muslim names around 1481 names was 10.25% of the total, it had reached 100% in 
1862 as Punjabi secular names disappeared. 244 In this situation, it is obvious that the saint 
himself was no party in the gradual acculturation of the Jat nomads, contrary to what 
popular traditions claim. Rather, their incorporation in the sphere of the shrine, by means 
of nurturing political, economic and kinship relationships between them and the 
pirzadahs, initiated a process which eventually led them to feel and then to become more 
Muslims. 


EH. The Bengal Environment: 


The Bengal environment constitutes another important case study of ‘conversion’ 
to Islam which involves Sufis and Sufism. First, the mechanisms of conversion to Islam in 
the Bengal environment entail processes which, contrary to the Deccan and the Punjab 
examples, are not shrine-based, but involve rather the convergence of symbols of religious 
authority associated with Sufism with a distinctively economic enterprise, the opening-up 
of the forested eastern tracts of Bengal to human occupation. Second, Bengal was along 
with the Punjab, one of the two majority Muslim areas of British India which were 
partitioned following India and Pakistan’s accession to statehood in 1947. Third, Bengali 
Muslims, both in the Indian state of West Bengal and in the sovereign state of 
Bangladesh, constitute the second largest Muslim ethnic population in the world. 245 



244 ibid., p. 353. 

245 Richard M. Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier, 1204-1760 (Berkeley: The University of 
California Press, 1993), p. xxii. 
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The demographic weight of the Bengali Muslim population was a source of 
controversy during the period of the British Raj: as the results of the first census of 1872 
showed a solid and sometimes overwhelming majority of Muslims, mostly cultivators, in 
the eastern districts of Bengal, British administrators were at a loss to account for this 
demographic reality. 246 What makes this population fact even more interesting is that 
Bengal had been geographically rather peripheral to the centers of Turko-Muslim rule 
located in the central Gangetic plains. Interestingly, it was not until the incorporation of 
Bengal in the empire of the Mughals and the consolidation of their hold over the region at 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, that historical 
sources, whether administrative documents or foreign travelers’ accounts, started 
indicating the presence of a large Muslim Bengali peasantry. 247 

But since our objective in this thesis is to inquire about the impact Sufis and 
Sufism had on the conversionary process in India, an analysis of the role played by them 
in the Bengal environment is required. In the following discussion, we will examine a 
phenomenon which has been identified in the popular culture of post-Mughal conquest 
Bengal as Sufism, even though it does not fit the general framework of development of 
mystical orders. Its patterns of authority as well as part of its vocabulary were borrowed 
from institutional Sufism, 248 and its proponents were pirified because they performed 


246 Such a realization prompted the British to formulate a number of ‘conversion’ theories some of which put 
heavy emphasis on Islam qua faith of liberation with the understanding that the majority of Bengali Muslims 
were converts from other indigenous religious traditions. The local Muslim elite whose prestige and claim 
for power rested on extra-Indian familial lineages were equally prompt to reject the findings of the census. 
For a comprehensive survey of the debate see Hardy, “Modem European and Muslim Explanations of 
Conversion to Islam in South Asia,” pp. 68-99, and Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier, pp. 
119-129. 

247 Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier, p. 132. 

248 This is not to say that institutional Sufism as such did not have an impact on Bengal: representatives of 
the major orders, such as the Chishtis and the SuhrawardTs, not only established, as early as the 13th century, 
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important social functions in their milieu, but it remained an integral part of a number of 
purely ‘secular’ social, political and economic processes which have accompanied the 
extension of Mughal control over the eastern part of the province. 


A. Ecological Changes and the Occupation of the East : 

The incorporation of Bengal in Mughal India and the subsequent settlement and 
agricultural expansion which took place in its eastern half coincided and were actually 
made possible by remarkable environmental changes. The river systems of the Ganges 
river and its Delta had been experiencing a dramatic eastward movement which led to the 
appearance of large tracts of lands enriched by generous deposits of silt. 249 The rich nature 
of the soil acted as a magnet as it drew countless settlers who, along the with aboriginal 
inhabitants of these heavily forested areas, embarked on a massive deforestation endeavor 
which made possible both agricultural pursuits and stable human settlements in an 
otherwise inhospitable, frontier environment. 250 This phenomenon, even though centuries 
old, intensified during the sixteenth century, during the period of Timurid expansion over 
the region, and was to have proverbial results as Mughal-period documents show a more 



hospices for their orders in the province and acquired enduring fame and popularity (cf. Jaial al-Dtn Tabriz! 
[d. 1244-45]), Shah Jaial Mujarrad [d. 1346], etc.), but were canonized by later hagiographers as militant 
proselytizers for Islam, ibid., p. 73 

249 Asim Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition in Bengal (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1983), p. 44; Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier ; p. 194ff. 

250 Ibid. 
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than dramatic increase in the rice yield of regions located in the Eastern part of the 

251 

province. 


B. The Sources : 

Various traditions, some oral and others written, talk, as early as the fifteenth 
century, about the people who accompanied the eastward movement of the Ganges river 
systems and acted as leaders in the effort to deforest the jungle and cultivate the land. 
These leaders of men were popularly identified as pirs even though no historical evidence 
suggests that they could qualify as mystics in the sense of “self-conscious participants and 
interpreters of the Sufi tradition,” as Ernst would have it. Within the Bengal framework, 
those people were rather consecrated as pirs, for reasons to be analyzed below, in the 
milieu in which they lived. 252 

The sources which discuss these pirs are numerous and differ to some extent from 
what we have previously encountered in the Deccan and Punjab cases. The Bengal 
environment is peculiar because of the availability of contemporary indigenous Bengali 
sources which contain references to both the occupation of Eastern Bengal and to the so- 
called pirs who headed the enterprise. Oral traditions from the region still recall the 
Muslim holy men who, through their efforts, cleared large tracts of forested areas for 
cultivation. British administrators and Gazetteers , earlier on in the century, also reported 
stories about these men whose powers allowed them to control the very elements which 


25 \ 


This bonanza was accompanied by an increase in the textile production of Bengal as most sectors of the 
economy benefited from the growth of maritime and overland trade which resulted from the extension of 
Mughal sovereignty over the region, Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier , pp. 200-203. 


252 


See supra footnote # 183. 
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had made the penetration of the jungle such a formidable endeavor. 253 The earliest 
mentions of these pirs, however, appear during the late sixteenth century in the mangal 
kavya literature of Bengal: thus, Mukundaram’s Chandi-Mangala, named after the 
indigenous goddess Chandi, describes in epical terms the budding agricultural society of 
eastern Bengal. What is of interest to us here in the role ascribed to the Muslim pirs in 


this Hindu epic: as Kalaketu, Chandi’s human agent, starts clearing the forest, 

“Hearing the news, outsiders came from various lands. 

From the north came the Das (people) 

One hundred of them advanced 

From the south came the harvesters 

Five hundred of them of them under one organizer. 

From the west came Zafar Mian, 

Together with twenty-two thousand men. 

Sulaimani beads in their hands. 

They chanted the names of their pir and the Prophet. 

Having cleared the forest 

They established markets. 

Hundreds and Hundreds of foreigners 
Ate and entered the forest. 

Hearing the sound of the ax. 

Tigers became apprehensive and ran away, roaring” 254 


The above narrative contains the principal proponents of the settlement and 


deforestation drama of eastern Bengal: first, one finds the godly ‘factor’ embodied by the 


253 James Wise, a nineteenth century British administrator, thus talks about the mythical beings who protect 
people from tigers and crocodiles; figures such as “Mubarra Ghazi [a man] said to be a faqtr, who reclaimed 
the jungly tracts along the left bank of the river Hugh', and each village has an altar dedicated to him [....] 
The faqirs residing in these pestilential forests, claiming to be lineally descended from the Ghazi', indicate 
the pieces of wood, called Sang, the exact limits within which the forest is to be cut,” “The Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 63 (1894), p. 40. Note the mythical powers 
attributed to the pir and the connection he has with tigers and crocodiles as well as with the clearing of the 
forest. Also of interest is the epithet of Ghazi affixed to his name. 

254 Quoted in Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier, p. 214-215. The mangal kavya is a 
narrative which glorifies the cults of particular gods and goddesses and promises, in exchange for people’s 
devotion to them, an auspicious life, Asim Roy, “The interface of Islamization, regionalization and 
syncretization: the Bengal paradigm,” in Islam in the Indian Regions, pp. 102-103 & Eaton, The Rise of 
Islam and the Bengal Frontier, p. 215-216. The presence of an indigenous goddess, in this case Chandi, 
indicates an attempt by Brahmanical Hinduism to incorporate in its fold local deities; ibid. 
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person of Kalaketu, acting under the orders of the Goddess, then, the Das, one of the 
aboriginal peoples of the region, and the harvesters, whose identity is unknown. The 
remarkable point about the story is that the leader of the entire endeavor is identified as a 
pir and that he and his Muslim men, all twenty-thousand of them, by far outnumber the 
others. Whether or not Zafar Mian really existed is beyond the point: what really counts 
here is that a popular form of literature has described Muslims under the command of a 
charismatic pir as responsible for what Eaton calls “civilization-building” in Bengal. 255 

Later literary sources corroborate the role played by men described as pirs. The 
late seventeenth century (1686) epic Ray Mangala written by a Krishnaram Das, relates 
the conflict between the Bengali tiger god Daksin Ray and a Muslim, Mian Badi‘ Ghazi 
Khan, assisted by one Kalu. Initially hostile towards one another, the two reach a 
compromise brokered by God who in the story appears in a half Muslim and half Hindu 
form: Daksin Ray continues to exercise his authority over the forest of Lower Bengal - 
where the epic takes place - while people pay homage to Bad! 4 Ghazi Khan by 
worshipping his burial identified by the tiger’s head. 256 Even though Bad! 4 Ghazi Khan is 
not clearly identified as a pir, a version of the same mangal written by a Muslim, ‘ Abd al- 
Karfm and entitled Kalu-Ghazi-Champavati, associates the pair, Bad! 4 Ghazi Khan and 
Kalu, with the woodcutters of the region, and credits them with command over tigers and 
crocodiles, feats which are essential to the establishing of agricultural settlements. 257 For 


255 


The information contained in this paragraph is based on Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal 
Frontier ; p. 215 


Paraphrased from ibid., p. 212 and from Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition , p. 53. 



256 

257 Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition , p. 53. The sources used by both Eaton and Roy to paraphrase 
Kxisnaram Das’s epic seem to be different: in Roy’s account, Daksin Ray is a local Hindu chief, but in 
Eaton’s, he is a Tiger God. 
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Eaton, the figure of the pir is “probably the legendary residue of [a] sanctified pioneer 
[who] was remembered as having established the cult of Islam in the [Lower Bengal] 
forests.” 258 


In this vein, some traditions link those pirs with mosques, a typical Islamic 
institution whose construction often heralds the establishment of a Muslim community. 
Sekasubhodaya, yet another mangal kavya epic, written sometimes during the sixteenth 
century, features the adventures of shaykh Jalal al-Din Tabriz! (d. 1244-45), Bengal’s 
foremost Suhrawardi shaykh, a man who was canonized by later hagiographies, such as 
Siyar al- ‘Arifin, as an iconoclast and a militant proselytizers for Islam. 259 In the 
Sekasubhodaya., the shaykh' s image is dramatically transformed to fit the ethos of Bengal 
during an age of Mughal dominion and agricultural expansion: he is no more from Tabriz, 
but a native son of India who is commandeered by God to head for Bengal equipped with 
supernatural powers such as walking on water; in the eastern half of the province where 
he settled, the pre-Turkish invasion ruler grants him forested lands which he clears for 
cultivation and where he builds a mosque. 260 In sum, throughout the centuries, the 
memories of charismatic pirs were kept alive by the population as evidenced by the 
stories and traditions mentioned above. These also indicate, often indirectly, the very 
foundation upon which the authority of pirs rested: first, their close association in the 
popular mind with the wild and dangerous forests which they were believed to have 
tamed as a result of extensive woodcutting; second, their possession of supernatural 
powers which allowed them to solve the very problems associated with this endeavor; and 



258 

259 

260 


Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier T p. 212. 

See supra , footnote # 248. 

Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier , pp. 215-218. 
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third, their connection with the mosques which they allegedly built and which later led to 


the institutionalization of the cult of Islam. 


261 


C. Pirification, Pits and the Establishment of Patterns of Authority in the 
East : 

a. Leadership Roles in the Colonization Process of East Bengal : 

The identity of the so-called pirs and the process by means of which they acquired 
this title still need to be established. Were they really Sufis or did the term pir, very often 
used to describe them, have a different connotation in the Bengal environment than in the 
rest of India? A reconstruction of historical evidence shows that in most cases these 
leaders of men were not Sufis as such but belonged to a group of ‘developers,’ so to 
speak, who spearheaded, for worldly reasons, the colonization of East Bengal and thus 
initiated, indirectly, a process of Islamization of the local inhabitants. It is true that some 
of the developers were members of a group which included religious personnel, such as 
qadts or mullahs , who qualified as holy men of sorts and whom nothing really prevented 
from acting as developers as well as future leaders of agricultural communities. “ But this 
group also included former soldiers who were rewarded with land for services offered. 263 
In the context of the frontier nature of Eastern Bengal, anyone with a certain degree of 
enterpreneurship and organizational skills could become a ‘developer’: as a matter of fact, 
there was no shortage of Muslims of all social backgrounds willing to try their luck in the 
eastern part of the province, for it would not be the first time in history that Bengal, or 



261 

262 

263 


Ibid., p.218. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 235-236. 
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India for that matter, was the destination of adventure-seekers, whether Turks, Afghans, 
Abyssinians, Persians or Arabs, Sufis, qadis or soldiers. What mattered was that they 
possessed sources of authority which allowed them to be leaders of men and to achieve 
their goals. It is the roles they played in the occupation of the East which allowed them to 
establish their authority. 

We have already mentioned the pivotal role of organizers played by Muslims in 
the clearing of the forest: this, when successful, in itself constituted a miraculous feat in 
the eyes of the groups of native Bengalis who participated in the endeavor. We have also 
already noted the phenomenon of mosque construction which seems to have been an 
integral part of the colonization process. The mosque as an institution, especially when 
built by a given Muslim pioneer who gave his name to a particular agricultural 
settlement, acted as a pole of authority in areas which not only had not been exposed to 
any other form of organized religious authority - since Brahmanism never managed to 
firmly establish itself in the East amidst mostly aboriginal tribes -, but which also lacked, 
due to the difficult physical environment of the region, the presence of a stabilizing force 
which could assist the people in their everyday problems. 264 In the same vein, the 
authority of the mosque qua institution was undoubtedly buttressed by the revealed nature 
of the Islamic religion: activities such as recitations from the Qur’an, whether by the 
leaders themselves or by people whom they patronized, made patrons appear in the eyes 
of their followers as representing the authority of the written word as opposed to the ever- 
changing and localized authority of indigenous religious practices and rituals. 265 



Ibid., pp. 273-274. 
Ibid., p. 292. 
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b. The Pirification of Sources of Authority: 



That a number of Muslim pioneers spear-headed the opening-up of inhospitable 
East and that they represented a source of political and religious authority to their 
followers cum clients is supported by historical evidence. But why were they identified by 
the title of pir, a term, borrowed directly from the Sufi lexicon, which means spiritual 
guide or director, a person who was responsible for guiding the novice mystic through the 
meanders of the Path? The answer to this question lies with the very nature of Bengali 
society at the dawn of Mughal dominion. For one thing, those who eventually became 
known as pirs did, as we have seen above, act as a stabilizing force and as a source of 
authority in a frontier environment characterized by anarchy and the ferocity of living 
conditions. Not having been integrated into the Brahmanical social and religious order 
which prevailed in the West, the peasants, woodcutters and fishermen of the East 
undoubtedly looked up to the local godlings and animistic spirits for comfort, but the 
latter could not offer the guidance and authority which they needed." Such a role would 
be played by the Muslim pioneers, the pirs of tradition, who managed to appropriate “the 
particular roles required by the exigencies of the local frontier situation.” - 

Other factors also led to the popularity of the term. In the Bengal, the notion of 
pir covered a variety of phenomena which is far wider than the meaning of spiritual guide 
which is usually implied by the term, and, beyond the leaders who helped conquer the 
forest, even referred sometimes to non-humans, whether Hindu, Buddhist and aboriginal 



266 

267 


Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition , p. 50. 
Ibid. 
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deities, or objects, trees, rivers, hills, etc. 268 In the Bengali pantheon of pirs, one finds the 
‘real’ shaykhs of official Sufism (cf. Jalal al-Dtn Tabriz! in Sekasubhoday), the pirified 
leaders of the occupation of the East (such as Zafar Mian and Badi‘ Ghazi Khan), as well 
as a wide range of figures whose miraculous powers covered various human needs: 
figures such as Manik pir, the village protector, Hajir pir, who recovered lost cattle, 
Manai pir, the Muslim counterpart of the Hindu god of fertility, Kartik, etc. 269 

Institutional Sufism and its institutions and tradition of holy men as well played a 
role in the process of ‘pirification.’ As we have seen in chapter one, there has been a 
tendency, reflected and also fostered by hagiographies, to impart of miraculous powers to 
Sufi shaykhs , something which only added to the popularity of their cult as pirs. Also, 
their reputation for piety, love for fellow man, and simplicity of life, together with the 
food and shelter the poor received at their khanqahs and dargahs, undoubtedly endeared 
them to the people who perpetuated their memory. 270 Later, their reputation for sanctity 
and the patterns of authority they represented would be transposed to the leaders of the 
deforestation enterprise who were perceived to fulfill in their own environment, roles 
similar to those of the pirs of institutional Sufism. 


268 “What, however, chiefly distinguishes the Indian Muhammadan from his brethren in other lands is his 
servile veneration for Pirs, or holy men. The diptych of Indian saints is very voluminous, and each province 
of India, nay, every district and city, has its own patron saint. In Eastern Bengal they amount to a 
considerable number [...].The term [of pir] has (...] a wider signification, being often applied to a departed 
spirit, and even to any old and venerable person [...] Not satisfied, however, with these innovations, the 
Indian Muhammadans have superadded the worship of certain mythical personages around whom have 
collected various traditions and romances,” Wise, “The Muhammadans of Eastern Bengali,” pp. 37-38; Roy, 
The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition, p. 50. 

269 Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition, pp. 50-57 and 207-248. The examples are drawn from pages 


209, 210, 212. 

270 This paragraph is based on information contained in Abdul Karim, Social History of the Muslims in 
Bengal (down to A.D. 1538) ( Dacca; The Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1959), pp. 134-139. 
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The exalted position of pirs was also developed by a class of Bengali Muslim 
litterateurs, who during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, tried to 
‘package’ the Muslim faith in order to present it in a more attractive form to the growing 
number of native Bengali Muslims whose knowledge of things Islamic was often limited 
to burial ceremonies and to the acknowledgment of a local pir's authority. These ‘cultural 
mediators,’ as Asim Roy calls them, actually lamented the poor knowledge native 
Bengalis had of their religion and the fact that the latter’s folk universe was still saturated 
by the lore of popular Hinduism featured in the epics such as the Ramayana and the 
Bhagavat-Gita so popular with their Hindu neighbors." The intellectual environment of 
Bengali Muslims was thus characterized by a high degree of syncretism which can also 
readily be seen in the variety of identities assumed by the figures of the ptr pantheon. The 
‘cultural mediators’ wrote primarily in Bengali on a variety of topics, such as history, 
mythology, cosmogony and mysticism, in order to present Islam in terms which were 
significant to the environment of Bengali Muslims.^ ~ In the works they produced on 


271 Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier ; p. 277. Sayyid Sultan, a late 16th century 
representative of this school, thus complains: 

“Nobody remembers God and the Prophet; 

The consciousness of many ages has passed. 

Nobody has transmitted this knowledge in the local language. 

From sorrow, I determined 

To talk more and more about the Prophet. 

It is my misfortune that I was bom a Bengali. 

None of the Bengalis understand Arabic, 

And so not one has understood any of the discourse of his own religion,” quoted in ibid., 
p. 278. Interestingly, Sayyid Sultan wrote an epic, NabT-Bamsa , which recreated, by using typically Bengali 
folk motifs and themes, the story of the Prophet in an Indian setting, Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic 
Tradition , p. 73 & Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier ; pp. 73ff. 

272 Writing in Bengali in itself was considered a risky endeavor so deeply rooted in ashraf society was the 
prejudice against anything native Bengali. The cultural mediators, themselves ashraf had to even apologize 
for using Bengali as a medium to reach the majority native Muslims; on the topic of the cultural mediators, 
their identity, and the environment they operated in, see chapter two of Asim Roy’s The Islamic Syncretistic 
Tradition , entitled ‘The Emergence of the Bengali Muslim Cultural Mediators and the Syncretistic 
Tradition,’ pp. 58-83. See ibid chapters 3, 4, 5, for a detailed analysis of the literary output of the ‘cultural 
mediators.’ 
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mysticism, one finds a heavy emphasis on the concept of the spiritual guide which 
paralleled in importance the role of the guru in the Hindu tradition. Whether called pir, 
murshid, shaykh, or even guru, by the mediators, the guide was the object of adoration of 
his disciples: a day’s service under the feet of one’s pir, says Shaykh Mansur, a 
seventeenth century Bengali mystic, yields “the piety attained in a thousand years.” 273 

From the discussion above, it is clear that Sufis did not play a role in the 
conversionary process. There is no evidence that the pirs who are mentioned in folk 
literature were actually Sufis, i.e. “self-conscious participants and interpreters of the Sufi 
tradition” as it was practiced in the rest India, for no mention is found of them in the 
mainstream mystical literature. Rather, it was a certain conception of Sufism which had 
an impact on the popular mind: terms, such as pir and murid, taken from the vocabulary 
of institutional Sufism were used to describe the relationship between Muslim leaders and 
their followers, their clients, the men they had led into the forests of the East: these terms 
and the patterns of authority which they embraced, rendered Islamic mysticism “a suitable 
mode,” says Eaton, “for channeling authority, distributing patronage, and maintaining 
discipline - the very requirements appropriate to the business of organizing and 
mobilizing labor in regions along the cutting edge of state power.” 274 

The role these so-called pirs played in the conversionary process is not direct: they 
founded agricultural communities where they and the institutions they built served as 
sources of authority to populations who were thus exposed to a certain degree of 


Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition , pp. 162-163. 


273 

274 Baton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier , p. 257. “As such communities acquired an Islamic 
identity, they conferred on their leaders a sanctified identity appropriate to Islamic civilization, and 
especially to the culture of institutional Sufism, as witnessed by the growth of shrines over the graves of 
holy men throughout the Bengal frontier;” ibid p. 265. 
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Islamization (basic rituals, vocabulary, recitations, etc.)- This did not lead to their 
espousal of the totality of the Islamic faith and their abandoning of the composite beliefs 
which some of the neo-Muslims shared with the Hindu castes and aboriginal tribes from 
which they originated. It is such a reality the ‘cultural mediators’ were up against: to use 
themes drawn from the Bengali Hindu and aboriginal contexts in order not only to 
familiarize neo-Muslims with the spiritual and cultural heritage of their religion (such as 
religious observances and rituals), but especially to ‘package’ Islam in a way it could ‘fit’ 
the social and emotional framework of their lives. 275 This is why when writing their epics 
for their Muslim brethren, the likes of Sayyid Sultan made sure to draw parallels between 
the champions of Islamic history (Muhammad, Fatima, ‘ Ali, etc.) and those of the Hindu 
tradition. It was not until the appearance of the so-called reformist movements of the 
nineteenth century, such as the Fara’idis, that Islamization started displacing the non- 
Islamic rituals and practices of the Bengali Muslims, even though these persist to this 


day. 


276 



275 “-phe problem, then, was not merely confined to making available to the masses manual for formal 
religious observances in their own language. They needed more from their religion: they needed a religion 
that could epitomize their whole world of cultural values and forms. The religious-cultural perceptions in 
this folk world of Bengal, as perhaps in other folk societies, were dominated by an instinctive search for 
divinity, religiosity and godliness in the supernatural and the fantastic [...] The truth of their religion was to 
be vindicated, not so much through theological or metaphysical polemics, as through the ability of its heroes 
to rise to superhuman and supernatural heights. The dogmas of Islam fell far short of meeting the demands 
of their passion for traditions in which they could hear about the glorious and miraculous exploits of the 
champions of their religion,” Roy, The Islamic Syncretistic Tradition, p. 81. 

276 “[..] the universalistic aspect of Islam is not the only concern of the Muslims; in everyday practical life, 
the Muslims share in a ‘Bengali culture’, which is common to both Hindus and Muslims,” Lina M. Fruzzetti, 
“Muslim Rituals: The Household vs. The Public Festivals in Rural India,” in Ritual and Religion among the 
Muslims in India, Imtiaz Ahmad, ed. (New Delhi: Manohar, 1981), pp. 93. This ‘Bengali culture’ can be 
seen at work especially in life-cycle ceremonies such as birth when both mother and new-born are placed 
under the protection of the Hindu deity, Sasthi, p. 98. 
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IV. The Indianisation of a Sufi Tradition and its Anthropological Explanation; The 
Case of the Madariwah 


We have already mentioned in the previous sections, instances of accommodation 
between Sufism and its mainly Hindu environment: whether it involved the adoption of 
mystical terminology or the borrowing of Yogic techniques, it is clear, despite the 
qualifications we have made, 277 that some form of interaction did take place over the 
centuries. We have also discussed the folk dimension of Sufism which in certain regions 
of the Subcontinent owed more to the pre-Islamic cultural and religious milieu of Muslim 
society’s ‘lower orders’, the ajlaf, than to the ethos and world-view of the elites, the 
ashraf who patronized a form of mysticism of a more orthodox character. 278 Even 
though there are certain areas in which interaction between these two groups takes place - 
for example, community-wide activities such as prayer at the mosque, and to a certain 
extent, saint-worship, - there are domains, such as life-cycle and some village ceremonies, 
which owe more to the folk religion of Hindu India than to the canons of Islamic law. In 


See supra, section II, b. 


277 

278 Ibid. I am using the terms ajlaf and ashraf to describe in a generic and general way one of the main 
divisions in Indo-Muslim society between the ‘high-bom’, who often claim ancestry outside of India, and 
the ‘lower’ classes of society, mostly members of Indian castes which converted to Islam. I am aware of the 
criticism levied against such a simplistic categorization of Indo-Muslim society. Imtiaz Ahmad, for example, 
has argued that the emphasis on this dichotomy produced a distorted and simplified picture of the nature of 
Indian Muslim social stratification by creating the impression that ashraf and ajlaf dichotomy is the only 
meaningful social categories, “Ashraf-Ajlaf Dichotomy in Muslim Social Structure in India,” in Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, vol. 3, no. 3. 1965, p. 273. For Ahmad, a much better view of this 
society and its stratification will be obtained by looking at regional variations of the social structure and by 
placing more emphasis of smaller and more relevant units such as what he called the caste-analogues; pp. 
271, 273. Despite these qualifications, anthropologists have used this dichotomy to explain a variety of 
social phenomena pertaining to the lives of members of these two social groups: Marc Gaborieau thus talks 
about the two poles of Indian Sufism, one, that of the orthodox and socially honorable orders, which caters 
generally to the ashraf, and the second, that of the heterodox and socially vile orders, which caters to the 
ajlaf M. Gaborieau, “Les Ordres Mystiques dans Ie sous-continent indien,” pp. 120-122. The present 
section deals with the second group. 
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the following section, we will examine an instance of Sufism’s almost total adaptation to 
its Indian environment in terms of both its mystical content and its ethnological 
interaction with the local milieu: the case of the Madariyyah order. 


A. The Origins of the Order : 

The Madariyyah is an order founded by the mythical figure of Badi‘ al-Din Madar 
Shah, about whom so little, save for legends, is known, that some historians doubt he has 
ever existed. 279 Some sources claim that Badi‘ al-Din Madar Shah was a converted Jew 
from Aleppo, others that he was from Quraysh, and others still that he descended from 
Aaron. 280 Some traditions mention 1050 as the date of his birth and 1433 as that of his 
death: if these were correct, Badi‘ al-Din Madar Shah would have lived 383 years! His 
arrival in India is also the object of controversy with some traditions dating his arrival to 
the city of Makanpur in the fourteenth century during the reign of sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 
of Jaunpur and others placing him there before the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate in 
the early thirteenth century.** Interestingly, one legend establishes a connection between 
him and Mu‘in al-Din Chishti: because his spiritual wilayah at Ajmer was already 
occupied, Mu‘in al-Din grants Badi‘ al-Din, as a place of residence, the site of the future 


279 Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, p. 287. For biographical sketches of Bad! 4 al-Din Madar Shah, see M.M. 
Haq, “Shah Badi‘ al-Din Madar and his tarigah in Bengal,” in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 
voL XII, no. 1, 1967, pp. 95-110; W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North Western India (Delhi: 
Cosmo Publications, 1975 [originally published in 1896] ), pp. 397-401; Garcin de Tassy, Memoire sur les 
Particularites de la religion musulmane dans ITnde, pp. 52-59. 

280 Unless otherwise specified, the information in this paragraph is based on the sources listed in the 
previous footnote. 

81 W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North Western India , p. 399. 
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city of Makanpiir which was then the abode of a demon called Makna Deo; Badi‘ al-Din 
expels the latter and ever since the city was named after him. 282 

The details of Badt‘ al-Din’s life contained in legends and traditions are no more 
fascinating than those of other shaykhs such as Mu'in al-Din Chishti whose feats, 
according to hagiographic sources, were more extravagant; but they do provide us with 
indications as to how the order he founded adapted itself to its Indian context. The 
legends and traditions about the Badi‘ al-Din give us the pulse of the environment which 
his figure and his followers integrated. 


B. The Hindu Features of the Madariwah: 


Badi‘ al-Din Madar founded an order whose members displayed, and still do, 
features more characteristic of wandering yogi mendicants than of orthodox Sufis. In 
terms of appearance, for example, the fagirs of the Madari order apply ashes to their 
bodies, carry a black flag and turban, and often wear only a simple loincloth around the 
waist. 283 The nonconformity of the Madarts can also be seen in the asocial behavior which 
historical and ethnological studies associate with them: they do not appear to have paid 
much attention to the requirements of the sharVah in terms of praying and fasting and 
they are reported to have made free use of bhang, a beverage with intoxicating properties; 


282 

283 


Ibid. 


Ibid., p. 397. Even though anthropological studies attest to the presence of a caste of Madari fagirs 
[more on this below] in many communities located in contemporary Northern India, most of the 
information available about them dates back to the eighteen hundreds or to the early decades of the 20th 
century. In other words, there are no comprehensive contemporary sources, with the notable and welcome 
exception of Marc Gaborieau’s works, which provides us with information about the present practices of the 
caste/order. It does seem though that some of the practices described in this paragraph are no longer 
practiced assiduously. 
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further, while engaging in their principal occupation, begging, the Madari fagirs were 
known to throw out and drag back the chains which they attached to various parts of their 
body. 284 Some faqtrs, a minority, also doubled as street performers, jugglers, acrobats and 
bear leaders, but it is the fire-walking ritual, the dhammal kudna , performed during 
their spiritual master’s ‘urs celebration, which is the most spectacular: while walking on 
the fire the devotees call out the expression Dam Madar, the breath of Madar, to sustain 
themselves. De Tassy quotes a Madari tradition which relates that it was Prophet 
Muhammad himself who gave Badi‘ al-Din, following his pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
permission to hold his breath, something which might explain the longevity which is 
ascribed to him. 287 Another belief about Badi‘ al-Din might contain a more ‘indigenous’ 
explanation for the breath holding phenomenon for which he is renown: many of his 
devotees believe that he is still alive inside his tomb, and that has definite Hindu parallels 
as Hindu renouncers, such as the sanyasis, when buried, are not considered dead but as 
plunged in a deep state of meditation. 288 

We have already referred to the parallels between the fire-walking ceremonials of 
the Madaris and the cult of the fire deity Agni, but it is during saint worship ceremonials 
that pre-Islamic elements resurface incorporated in an allegedly Islamic ritual. Gaborieau 
notes with regards to particular Muslim communities in Nepal, that the mazar erected and 


284 G.A. Herklots, Islam in India or the Qanun-i-Islam: the Customs of the Musalmans of India (New-Delhi: 
Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, 1972 [first published in 1921] ), pp. 289-290. 

285 In colloquial Hindi, the word madari actually signifies juggler and bear-dancer, Gaborieau, ‘Typologies 
des Specialistes religieux,” p. 39. 

286 Herklots, Islam in India, pp. 194-195. De Tassy comments that this fire ceremony is evidently borrowed 
from the Hindu tradition and corresponds to the celebration of Agni, the fire god, which involves going 
through fire, Memoire sur les Particularites de la religion musulmane dans I'Inde, pp. 55-56]. 

287 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

288 Marc Gaborieau, “Life Cycle Ceremonies of Converted Muslims in Nepal,” in Islam in Asia, p. 250. 
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maintained by th&fagirs, is not only the abode of their patron saint Shah Madar, but also 
of three other deuta, i.e. Gods, namely. Prophet Muhammad, an Imam (probably Imam 
‘Ali), and Sahaja Mai, a goddess borrowed from the Hindu pantheon! 289 


C. The ‘Castification’ of a Sufi Order: 


In the North Indian region where their presence is attested, the Madaris play roles 
which find their origins in the Indian caste system, but which have been modeled to a 
large extent by the requirements of the Islamic experience in India. They nowadays form a 
caste of fagirs who play specific roles within the Muslim variant of the caste system in 
which services are exchanged between groups belonging to various steps of the caste 
hierarchy. Even though we do not possess enough information detailing the process 
through which this Sufi order became a full-fledged caste, it would not be the first 
instance in the Indian environment where an order or sect of mystics underwent such a 
transformation: as the rules governing celibacy loosened, some members of Hindu 
mystical and mendicant orders, for example, started developing roots and familial 
connections with other groups, and their sects eventually became castes of a more or less 
low status. 290 If one takes into account three out of the four minimal characteristics of 
caste in Hindu society, namely endogamy, occupational specialization and hierarchy, 291 


289 Gaborieau, Minorites Musulmanes, p. 123. 

290 Gaborieau, “Les Ordres mystiques,” p. 120. See also supra, in footnote # 184 the case of the Lingayat 
sect. 

291 Imtiaz Ahmad, “Introduction” in Caste and Social Stratification among Muslims in India, Imtiaz Ahmad 
ed. (New Delhi: Manohar, 1978), pp. 4-5. The fourth characteristic is the Hindu ideological and religious 
foundation of the caste system which regulates notions of ritual impurity and, consequently, matters of social 
intercourse and commensality. More on this below. 
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the fagirs of the Madari order do qualify as a caste. 

Studies suggest that nowadays one is bom and does not become a fagir through 
any initiation ceremony into the order; furthermore, females marrying into the Madari 
caste loose their original caste status and the offspring of the marriage between the two 
are automatically incorporated into their father’s group. 292 With regards to occupational 
specialization, the Madari fagirs perform a certain number of functions which are peculiar 
to the Muslim caste system. First of all, similarly to the Hindu mendicants who by 
accepting the offerings made to them by members of other castes allow the latter to fulfill 
a ritual obligation, the fagirs are the recipient of the faithfuls’ alms-tax, the zakat, at the 
Breaking of the Fast festival. 293 Also, the Madari fagirs perform the role of funerary 
priests, especially in those traditional settings where communities of Muslims do not have 
access to the more specialized services of a Mullah or a QadX : Gaborieau comments that 
the belongings of a deceased person are given away at the end of the forty-day period of 
mourning, and it is the fagirs who are the traditional recipient of a gift which all castes, 
regardless of status and wealth, would find too degrading to accept. This, notes 
Gaborieau, is a purely Indian adaptation, because even though the canons of Islam 
prescribe alms-giving in the name of the deceased, they do not designate their recipients: 
in India the recipients are members of heterodox mystical orders which had become 


292 Marc Gaborieau, Minorites Musulmanes dans le Royaume Hindou du Nepal (Nanterre: Laboratoire 
d’Ethnologie, 1977), p. 125. Already in the late nineteenth century, Crooke had noted that some Madarts 
were family men ( takyadar ) who had a settled existence," The Tribes and Castes of the North Western 
India, p. 400. Even though they are now a caste, the Madarfs have not totally severed their links with the 
order to which they owe their name as they still use the insignias of their orders while begging, Gaborieau, 
Minorites Musulmanes, pp. 125-126. 

293 Marc Gaborieau, “On the Specific Service Roles in the Traditional Muslim Society,” in Contributions to 
South Asian Studies 2, ed. by Gopal Krishna (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1982), p. 157; “Les Orders 
mystiques,” pp. 122-123; ‘Typologies des Spdcialistes religieux chez les musulmans du sous-continent 
indien,” p. 39. 
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castes. 294 In the same vein, the Madaris often double as corpse washers and custodians of 
cemeteries who collect gifts from people visiting tombs. 295 They also play an important 
role in that they maintain the shrines and organize the annual festival of Sufis, including 


Shah Madar’s, as well as Muharram. 296 

Most of the occupations described above fall within the framework of the jajmani 
system in which goods and specialized services are exchanged amongst various castes 
according to status and ritual purity: the Madaris thus perform two functions, that of 
beggars and funeral priests, from which they derive their livelihood, but which also allow 
members of superior groups to act as their benevolent patrons. 297 Such a parallel with 
Hindu caste society has prompted Gaborieau to maintain that there is in the Subcontinent 
“only one society built on Hindu models, in which some people are marked out as 
followers of Islam in contradistinction to the rest of the population which follows 
Hinduism.” 298 

Differences between Muslim and Hindu society are nevertheless obvious: in 
Hindu society for example, the two roles of funeral priests and beggars are fulfilled by 
two different castes, respectively. Brahmins and Hindu renouncers both of whom rank 
higher than the castes they service. 299 As for the position of the Madaris in the hierarchy 
of castes, they rank low in Muslim society at the bottom of so-called ‘respectable’ castes, 
below the bangle-makers and weavers, for example, at the level of butchers and barbers. 



294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 


“Typologies des Specialistes religieux chez les musulmans du sous-continent indien,” p. 39. 

Ibid . & “Life Cycle Ceremonies of Converted Muslims in Nepal,” p. 251. 

Adrian C. Mayer, Caste and Kinship in Central India (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960), p. 72. 
Gaborieau, “On the Specific Service Roles in the Traditional Muslim Society,” p. 148. 

Ibid ., p. 147. 

Ibid ., p. 158. 
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but above impure castes such as tanners and the untouchables: 300 whereas the Hindus 
who join renouncer and mendicant orders loose the status of their caste of origin and gain 
a new one located at the middle of the hierarchy, the Madari fagirs occupy a definitely 
lower position in their society. 301 

In brief, one can argue that it is the Madari fagirs' association with activities such 
as begging, and, more particularly, activities deemed dishonorable by Hindu standards, 
such as corpse-washing and the acceptance of funeral gifts, which has placed them low in 


the hierarchy; 


302 


D. The Madarts and the Issue of Conversion in the Indian Environment : 

So far we have described a Sufi order, whose members share a number of features 


300 Gaborieau, “Les Orders mystiques/’ p. 122. 

301 Ibid., p. 120. This leads us to the characteristic of caste society we have omitted above, namely whether 
or not divisions in the Muslim caste society are bom out of a religious ideology similar to that of the Hindu 
social order which is based on the notion of impurity and its ritualized neutralization at the hands of the 
Brahmans. The debate concerning this issue is beyond the scope of this study. Suffice it here to note that 
most observers recognize the importance of caste in Indo-Muslim society especially amongst its lowest 
orders where endogamy, occupational specialization, rigid hierarchy, and restrictions on social intercourse 
are enforced the most. However, many scholars have noted that characteristics such as occupational 
specialization and hierarchy are to be found in other Islamic societies, but are more rigidly observed in India 
owing to the prevailing Hindu caste environment from which most Indian Muslims come from. Gaborieau 
also argues that the notion of collective impurity which can be observed in certain, but by no means all, 
settings, is peculiar to the Indo-Muslim experience, ‘Typologies des Sp£cialistes religieux chez les 
musulmans du sous-continent indien,” p. 46. The contributors to Imtiaz Ahmad’s Caste and Social 
Stratification among Muslims in India recognize the fact of caste in Indo-Muslim society but emphasize that 
it is less strictly enforced than in Hindu society and that it lacks the latter’s religious sanction. For an 
overview of theories of caste in Indo-Muslim society, see Charles Lindhoim’s “Paradigms of society: a 
Critique of caste among Indian Muslims,” in Archives Europeennes de sociologie , vol. xxvi, 1985, number 
1, pp. 131-141. Lindholm is very critical of those theories which consider the fact of caste as a typically 
Indian ‘invention,’ as well as of Gaborieau’s contention concerning collective impurity. Lindholm thus 
marshals numerous studies which prove the existence of similar social structures as well as notions of 
collective impurity in Middle-Eastern societies proper: this prompts him to say that “the aspects of South 
Asian Muslim life thought of as deriving from Hindu influence may instead be seen as reflections of 
elements characteristic of the Middle-East!” p. 135. 

302 See Gaborieau, “Typologies des Sp£cialistes religieux chez les musulmans du sous-continent indien,” pp. 


34, 36-37. 
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with those of Hindu mendicant and renouncer orders, which has undergone a process of 
castification. M. Mujeeb did comment about the Madaris that “it cannot be said about 
them that they were missionaries, but their way of life removed all the external differences 
between the Sufi and the yogi, and this must have had considerable effect.” 303 Here again 
we encounter the same problem discussed above: since the difference between the two 
groups became so blurred, why didn’t the Madaris have more success in terms of their 
numbers? 304 Unfortunately, the dearth of historical sources concerning the order does not 
allow us to reconstruct the mystical content of its doctrines and the process through which 
it adopted Hindu features, and to study when it started attracting non-Muslims and how it 
eventually became a caste. All the theories about these issues therefore can only be 
conjectural. 

Our only way of reconstructing the past of the Madaris is to look at similar 
unorthodox orders of vagrants and beggars, which coexisted and sometimes interacted 
with the more conventional and ‘orthodox’ turu£, 305 and about whom more historical 
evidence is available. The activities of groups such as the Qalandars and the Haydaris is 
luckily preserved in the early malfuiat and tadhkirat written by members of the Chishti 
and Suhrawardi orders during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 306 These 


Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims , p. 303. 

Cf. supra footnote #186 about the Shattan tangah . 



303 

304 

305 The issue of orthodoxy and unorthodoxy hinges around the issue of respect and non-respect of the 
sharVa by Sufis. Mystical manuals, such as SuhrawardT’s Kitab Adab aUMundXn , emphasize the respect of 
the shari'a as an essential component of the Sufi path. The ‘unorthodox’, be shar* , mystics on the contrary 
consider themselves not to be bound by the canon law of Islam, because it regulates the external sphere of 
life from which they have divorced themselves since, as they claim, they function primarily in the inner 
world, one in which close contact with God is an overwhelming concern, Katherine Ewing, “ Malangs of 
The Punjab: Intoxication or Adab as the Path to God?” in Moral Conduct and Authority: the Place of Adab 
in South Asian Islam , pp. 360-361. More on this below. 

306 This paragraph is based on Simon Digby’s article “Qalandar and Related Groups: Elements of Social 
Deviance in the Religious Life of the Delhi Sultanate of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” in Islam 
in Asia, vol. 4 South Asia , ed. by Yohanan Friedmann (Boulder: Westview Press, 1984) pp. 109-145. 
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texts mention individuals who displayed extreme antinomian appearance and behavior 
ranging from the shaving of eyebrows and facial hair, smoking hemp and body-piercing, 
to wearing leather or iron artifacts. The Qalandars who probably came to India from Iran 
during the thirteenth century, appear to have attracted people who, for various reasons, 
could not cope with the moral and social requirements of society: runaway children and 
adolescents, men who decided to opt out of society, etc. “Recruitment to the Qalandar 
bands,” explains Digby, “was from those who found their life-style more attractive than 
what society had currently to offer them and from those who merely sought escape from 
punishment or oppression.” 307 Many of these Qalandars often had an alternative source of 
livelihood, notably metalworking, something which prompts Digby to speculate about a 
possible connection between this occupation and some Qalandars’ predilection for fire¬ 
walking. 308 

Because, as could be seen in the above expose, Madaris, Qalandars as well as 
other Indian be shcir' mystics'* 09 share a lot of characteristics, there seems to be a certain 
confusion regarding their individual identity. With regards to the Malangs of the Punjab, 
for example, Gaborieau claims that they are wrongly identified with the Punjab ‘branch’ 
of the Madaris, and should instead be considered an offshoot of the Suhrawardiyyah; but 
H.A. Rose, a late nineteenth century Gazetteer, after confirming the Madari affiliation of 
the Malang, says that “the term [Malang] is generally applied in a more general way to 



Ibid., p. 68. 


307 

308 Ibid., p. 64, 65. Digby tackles in his article the problem of the origin of some of the features - body¬ 
piercing, fire-walking, etc. - discussed above, and points to a possible Indian influence on the Qalandars in 
their original Central Asian milieu before their arrival to India, p. 66. 

309 For a general overview of Indian Sufism’s two ‘poles’, see Gaborieau, “Les Orders mystiques dans le 
sous-continent indien.” 
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any unattached religious beggar, who drinks bhang or smokes charas [hashish] in excess, 
wears nothing but a loin cloth, and keeps fire always near him.” 310 This seemingly banal 
debate is nonetheless an important one, since not only does it highlight the limited 
knowledge students of Islamic civilization in India have of certain Indo-Muslim social 
phenomena, but it also calls for a more discriminatory methodology while classifying 
various unorthodox Sufi groups. Whether or not the Qalandars, whose existence in India 
is attested before that of the Madaris, eventually became assimilated into low-class 
Muslim religious groups carrying different names - for example, the Madaris in northern 
India and the Rifaris in the Deccan, 311 - differences between them are real. The Malangs, 
according to a contemporary field study in Lahore, Pakistan, offer an explanation 
concerning their asocial behavior which is drawn directly from Sufism itself: their often 
erratic conduct is thus explained in terms of an existence which is directly regulated by 
the hukms , orders, of God, and this leaves very little room for the respect of earthly and 
social rules of conduct. 312 Also, the Malangs, being wedded to God, cannot marry 
contrary to the Madaris who are now a caste: only one exception is allowed, namely those 
pirs, Sayyids by birth, who join the order and are expected to procreate in order to 
perpetuate their saintly line. 313 These differences could owe to the geographical location 
of the orders. The Madari faqirs studied by Gaborieau, hailed primarily from social 


310 


Ibid., p. 111; H. A. Rose. A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. Vol. Ill, p. 57. Ewing, in her study of the Malangs of the Punjab, mentions the Madari affiliation 
of some of them, and others’ claim of spiritual descent from Shah ‘Uthman Marandi, one of the alleged 
founders of the Qalandariyyah and a Sufi saint of repute, Ewing, il Malangs of The Punjab,” p. 364. 


Digby, “Qalandar and Related Groups,” p. 99. 



311 

312 Ewing, “ Malangs of The Punjab,” p. 359. In other words, the Malangs believe that the prescriptions of 
the SharVa does not apply and is irrelevant to them, because their relationship to God cannot be mediated 
by external rules, pp. 360-361. 

313 Ibid., pp. 361, 368. 
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environments in northern India and Nepal which are mostly rural and overwhelmingly 
Hindu, something which might explain the high Hindu ‘content’ of their enterprise. The 
Malangs on the other hand, are native to the Punjab, a province which has had for a long 
time a Muslim majority, a fact which might explain the higher Muslim ‘tenor’ of their 
identity. 314 

With this information, we can start conjecturing about the Madaris. Badi‘al-Din 
Madar started an order in India, very much like other non-Indian Muslim mystics who 
converged at all times towards the Subcontinent. Whether or not he could have been a 
Qalandar-type mystic prior to his settlement in India is beyond our grasp, but his 
followers, many of whom were probably indigenous Indians who were attracted to his 
order for a variety of reasons - proximity of Badi‘al-D!n Madar’s shrine, personal reasons, 
etc. -, have at some point acquired the characteristics of a mendicant order probably as a 
result of the influence of similar Hindu groups. Fanning out from Makanpur, the Madari 
faqirs might have developed a specialization as funeral priests and shrine caretakers, 
which later led to their becoming a caste. 

Even though no information has been discovered as to how the order started, it is 
doubtful that Badt‘ al-Din Madar directly vowed non-Muslims to enroll in the ranks of his 
order. As was the case with khanqah/dargah complex and the Bengal environment, 
Sufism per se played a largely indirect role in drawing non-Muslims to the Madariyyah. 
The term ‘conversion’ itself is not appropriate to describe the processes - still largely 
unknown - which made the Sufism practiced by the Madaris an attractive life-style option 
to non-Muslims residents of Badi‘ al-Din Madar’s spiritual and territorial waldyah. As a 


314 


An Islamic justification of the Madaris’ behavior might exist, but no study has yet revealed its existence. 
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brotherhood, the Madariyyah gathered a number of devotees around the charismatic figure 
of a ptr, and as such, Sufism provided a framework within which the cult of Madar later 


developed. However, the adoption of Hindu features - itself a good but not a sufficient 
condition to attract non-Muslims - is probably the result of the process of castification 
which does not appear to owe anything to institutional Sufism. Only further studies about 
the peculiar North Indian milieu - caste structure, traditions, ethnic make-up, etc. - in 


which the Madaris came into existence can inform us more about the Indianization of this 


Sufi tradition. 
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CONCLUSION 


We will never be able to know for sure how the millions of Indian Muslims came 


into existence: their presence in all the geographic and linguistic areas of Subcontinent is 
so pervasive that one can only let his or her imagination run and try to figure out the 
millions of real life dramas which led the ancestors of people in a village of Central India, 
a shopkeeper in Lahore or a Bengali peasant to espouse the faith of Muhammad. 

We do possess primary sources on the matter, but their analysis will probably 
never yield a definite and comprehensive answer to the issue at hand, so poor and limited 
is the information they contain about the phenomenon of conversion. This thesis was 
written primarily to investigate one aspect of the conversion controversy, namely the 
impact Sufis had on the Indian environment with regards to the particular role they 
allegedly played in converting non-Muslim Indians to Islam. 

In the first chapter, we have put in perspective the topos of the Sufi qua missionary 
and we have explained its genesis in terms of the interplay of various historiographical 
traditions. We have also highlighted the importance of political and social considerations 
in the emergence of an image of Sufis and Sufism which did not conform to historical 
reality but rather to the ideological climate of the age. Nevertheless, we have noted that 
the figure of Sufis qua missionaries is too pervasive in the folk traditions of various Indo- 


Muslim groups to be ignored. 
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We have thus endeavored to examine documented cases in which Sufis and what 
was construed to be Sufism played a role in creating an environment which was 
conducive to a sometimes long process which often led to conversion of some Indian 
groups to Islam. In the khanqah/dargah complex, we have shown how the political and 
social environment of Baba Farid’s shrine in Pakpattan led to the gradual incorporation in 
its sphere of influence, of non-Muslim groups whose members became more and more 
Islamized as time went by. In other words, it was not Baba Farid himself who has 
converted the Jats to Islam but rather the ‘Islamizing’ influence of his shrine. The same 
holds for the Shahpur Hillock Chishtis in the Deccan whose verse introduced basic 
aspects of Islamic piety in the households of the region. 

Islamization is the key-word in the above discussion. Using Maclean’s definition, 
the term basically refers “to the movement of the system of belief or ritual of a convert or 
a group of converts to some form of pan-Islamic textual Islam.” 315 In this perspective, the 
Jat cultivator when establishing a connection between himself and the shrine by means of 
an offering, might have thought that he was actually entering the fold of a faith whose 
most notable representative would have been the sajjadah nishtn, the present recipient of 
the pir's barakah. As acquaintance with Islam began to mean more than simply 
acknowledging the authority of the shrine, and started to include adherence to the shariah 
and the adoption of Muslim names, Islamization could be said to have begun as a process. 



315 Maclean, Religion and Society in Arab Sind, p. 35 [emphasis mine], Maclean posits two stages to 
conversion process: initial conversion, followed by islamization, a process which has a more conformative 
and qualitative dimension, pp. 35-36. 
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In general, Islamization is understood as “a one-way process from a non-Islamic 
way of life to an Islamic one.” 316 Anthropological and ethnographic evidence suggests 
that it is rather “a two-way process involving adoption of the elements drawn from the 
scriptural sources and the sharVa on the one hand and acceptance of values, beliefs and 
practices drawn from local cultural traditions as truly Islamic on the other.” 317 The 
Pakpattan shrine is a case in point: the entrenched practice on the part of the Chishtis of 
Pakpattan to marry outside of their clan but not to give away their women for marriage to 
other groups smacks of the concept of bride-giving which is an essential principle through 
which the Hindu social order regulates endogamy within the hierarchical caste system. 318 
This practice was conveniently islamized by ascribing to Prophet Muhammad traditions 
which prohibit the “abandonment of one’s family in matters of matrimonial relations.” 319 

With regards to the Bengal environment, Sufism’s pattern of authority and part of 
its vocabulary were copied, so to speak, by those people who ventured, at the dawn of the 
Mughal era, into the eastern delta and established agricultural settlements: as they 
acquired an Islamic identity, the settlers conferred on their leaders a sanctified identity, 
that of pirs, peculiar to the Sufi tradition of Islam. 320 This undoubtedly led to the 
Islamization of the population which became exposed to certain things Islamic, such as 
mosques and shrines of '’pirs.' The Islamic identity Eaton talks about could not however 
claim the complete loyalty of the neo-Muslims who continued to possess a wide variety of 



316 Imtiaz Ahmad, “Exclusion and Assimilation in Indian Islam,” in Attar Singh, ed., Socio-Cultural Impact 
of Islam on India (Chandigarh: Panjab University, 1976), p. 94. 

317 Ibid., p. 96 [emphasis mine]. “It is, thus, the subjective recognition of the symbolic significance of an 
element,” writes Ahmad, “that has constituted the crucial test of whether it is Islamic or not rather than the 
source of its derivation and its sanction in Islamic doctrine and theological principles” [p. 96]. 

318 Eaton, “Court of Man, Court of God,” p. 53. 

319 Quoted in i bid. 


320 Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier, p. 265. 
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local beliefs which dealt with specific features of the religiosity of the Bengali peasantry. 
It was the syncretistic beliefs of the people which were ‘packaged’ by the ‘cultural 


mediators’ to propagate knowledge of Islamic themes and personalities. And it wasn’t 
until the emergence of the revivalist movements of the nineteenth century that a more 
unidirectional process of Islamization took hold and tried, unsuccessfully in certain areas. 


to weed out rituals and beliefs deemed un-Islamic. 


Finally, the case of the Madari fagirs enabled us to study the incidence of caste in 
a peculiar Indo-Muslim environment. Even though the process is by no means totally 
clear, the Madaris adopted the model of the caste in order to organize and perpetuate 
themselves: here the indigenization of a Sufi tradition is almost complete, and Sufism 
served only as an institutional framework - the very concept of brotherhood - within 
which the process, itself probably foreign to mysticism, took place. 

Can we speak of ‘conversion’ in the light of what has been said above? If 
conversion is taken to mean “the change in religious allegiance of an individual or a group 
from one system of belief or rituals to another,” 321 then the answer is yes. Sufism and 
Sufis in India did foster an environment which made Islam more palatable to Indians, 
something which usually translated on the long run into increased Islamization and then, 
eventually, into the emergence of a definite Muslim identity. But we cannot talk of Sufism 
and Sufis as direct agents of conversion, i.e., as active proselytizers. 

From the above numerous conclusions which can be drawn with regards to the 
nature of Islam in India and to the question of Muslim identity in the Subcontinent. For 
one thing, the evidence, historical, but especially anthropological, examined in this paper. 
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excludes any essentialist assessment of the Muslim endeavor in India of the kind one 
sometimes encounters in scholarly works on the Subcontinent. We cannot but agree with 


Imtiaz Ahmad who criticizes the emphasis placed by some schools of thought on the 
inevitable and, one senses, welcome process which would one day see the victory of an 
Islam purified from all that is deemed un-Islamic. 322 This approach, according to Ahmad, 
places too much emphasis on the texts and ideas elaborated by an Islamic religious and 
intellectual elite of ‘alims and qadts who have, over the centuries, defined for posterity 

7 *} 7 

the official understanding of what is Islam and what it is to be Muslim. The cases 
which we examined above go against such an approach to Indian Islam, since they show 
that non-Islamic elements abound in the practice and ideological justification of certain 


beliefs and customs. 


Such an approach was adopted by Francis Robinson who in an article sought to 
discredit, first, the foundation of the anthropological tradition of inquiry into the Muslim 
fact in India championed by the likes of Imtiaz Ahmad, and second, the latter’s 
intellectual objectivity. 324 In short, Robinson decries the emphasis placed by the ‘Imtiaz 
Ahmad school of thought’ on the multidimensional nature of Islam in India which, even 
though generally respectful of the main pillars of the faith, has also incorporated 


“ See for example his “The Islamic Tradition in India,” in Islam and the Modem Age, 12 (1981), pp. 44- 
62. See also his other works listed in the bibliography. 

323 Ibid. 

324 Francis Robinson, “Islam and Society in South Asia," in Contributions to Indian Sociology, vol. 17, no. 
2, July-December 1983, pp. 185-204. On the thinly disguised attack on Imtiaz Ahmad’s intellectual 
integrity: “Those who know their map of intellectual India will probably have a shrewd idea of where 
Ahmad might be located. His anthropology of Muslim India seems to have much in common with 
scholarship long associated with Jami‘a Millia Islamia. He offers a picture of Indo-Muslim society which 
[...] emphasizes that Indian Muslims have their roots deep in Indian society, that there is no reason why they 
should not be good and loyal citizens of the Republic of India. Just as there is a sense in which all history is 
contemporary history, so there is also one in which all sociology is contemporary sociology,” p. 187. 
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customary practices which are of purely Indian origin. The criticisms of Robinson are, 
however, totally off the mark and they in no way seriously shake either the foundation or 
the findings of the Imtiaz Ahmad’s studies. 325 Robinson, then, describes and explains the 
genesis of an Islamic ‘pattern of perfection’ - the result of Muslim scholarship which 
transcends time and space - which he claims “has been preserved down the ages and 
administered to Muslim peoples by learned and holy men,” the ‘ulamd’? 16 Robinson’s 
own ideological bias could not be more succinctly put: for him, there is an ideal Islam 
whose guardians are the ‘ulamd ’, and the Muslims of the Subcontinent - with the possible 
exception of post-partition India where the process has slackened 327 - are moving 
inexorably in its direction. Obviously, Robinson does not take into account other 
phenomena such as modernization which, even though lacking in religious content, 
command the allegiance of many an Indian Muslim. It is true, and this has not escaped the 
eyes of Imtiaz Ahmad and the contributors to his works, that increased Islamization in the 
direction of the pattern defended by Robinson and much of the 'ulamd', is a reality in 
India, Bangladesh and Pakistan, especially in urban areas. But this does mean that 
Islamization has displaced customs which are un-Islamic and which are still practiced to 
this very day by Muslims in various parts of India; customs which have a religious 
function in the eyes of those who practice them and which do not seem to contradict 



325 See ibid., pages 188-190. Robinson criticizes what he calls the emphasis of Ahmad and his colleagues on 
“showing how Muslims actually behave, and how this behavior is at variance with preferred Islamic 
practices, indeed is similar to much Hindu practice,” and their concentration on Indian Muslims alone. 

26 Ibid., p. 191. Robinson simply provides an overview of the life, works and times of those responsible for 
the definition of this ‘pattern of perfection’. Obviously, such an expose hardly bears upon the content of 
Imtiaz Ahmad and his colleagues’ studies since their work is of an altogether different nature and focus. 

327 Ibid., p.201. 
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Islamic rituals along whose side they coexist. Of this, the studies in the monographs 
edited by Imtiaz Ahmad offer irrefutable evidence. 328 

The ‘orthodox’ conception of religious life, comments Gaborieau, cannot be 
boiled down only to concepts inherent to the Islamic tradition proper, and it is but a 
modem dream which corresponds neither to history nor to the reality ‘on the ground’: 
total Islamization is not a fact, but rather an ideal which has never been achieved, not in 
the central areas of Islam and certainly not in the Indian Subcontinent where Muslims 
have remained a minority. 329 The evidence gathered in this thesis with regards to the 
question of conversion weakens the foundation of theories of conversion which placed too 
heavy an emphasis on the role played by Sufis and also supports the view that Sufism did 
indeed adapt itself, in varying degrees, to the Indian environment by incorporating ideas 
and practices which are clearly of non-Muslim origin. 


328 


Caste and Social Stratification among Muslims in India (1978), Family , Kinship and Marriage among 
Muslims in India (1976), Modernization and Social Change among the Muslims in India (1983), and 
especially Ritual and Religion among the Muslims in India (1981). 

329 Gaborieau, ‘Typologies des Sp^cialistes religieux,” p. 45. 
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